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My Prayer 
7 
By Daniel Garnett Bickers 


EAR Lord, I do not crave to thrill the world with win- 
ning witchery of words, 
I do not care to mar and mystify thy word with magic mar- 
vels of the speaker’s art ; 
I would not juggle with thy gospel’s truth, nor seek to add by 
weak adornments to its charms, — 
But let me take one living, glowing coal from off thine altar, 
and burn it to some inmost heart ! 


Dear Lord, I do not crave to move the mighty, mingling mul- 
titudé at will, 
And mold the minds of men to make them think my thoughts, 
and feel my sentiments, and wed my creeds ; 
I would not have them hang upon my words, and weep and 
smile in sympathy with all my moods, — 
But let me lead, with living words and lovjng heart, one 
life to brighter paths and better deeds ! 
Atlanta, Ga. 


% 


Loditorial 


‘« Suffering is a wonderful fertilizer 
to the roots of character.’’ He 
who has not suffered, lacks richness of life in his in- 
most being. He who has not profited by suffering 
has not made such growth in character as God has 
proffered him the opportunity of attaining to. 
When God calls us to suffer, God calls us to gain 
and grow thereby. 


“2% 


Gain through 
Suffering 


“ 


« 


No one has a right to complain 
of the hardness of life who has not 
tried to make it easier for some one else. 
playhouse world, 


Crying or Lifting 


In a 
weep for dolls 
that are lost and hobby-horses broken, life may 
seem a hard thing, welbworth crying over. But in 
a real world, where the only dolls are homeless little 


where children 


children, and where horses are often beaten and 
overworked and half fed, it may be best to work 
more and cry less. 


% 
Showing Spirituality is best manifested on 
Spirituality the ground, not in the air. Rap- 


turous day-dreams, flights of heavenly fancy, long- 
ings to see the invisible, are less expensive and less 
expressive than the plain doing of duty. To have 
bread excite thankfulness, and a drink of water send 
the heart to God, is better than sighs for the unat- 
tainable. To plow a straight furrow on Monday, or 
dust a room well on Tuesday, or kiss a bumped 
forehead on Wednesday, is worth more than the 
Spir- 
ituality is seeing God in common things, and show- 


most eestatic thrill under Sunday eloquence. 


ing God in common tasks. 
bd 


Influence of | ‘Ve can feel more than we can see. 


the Unseen It is the ambition of a boy who 


flies a kite to have it go so high that it is no longer 
visible. Invisibility then becomes the impressive 
fact. It ceases to be slangy for the boy to exclaim 
that his kite is ‘‘ out of sight,’’ for it is a literal fact. 
But the hearty interest in the invisibility ceases if 
the string breaks. The kite comes down, and is 
lost to sight in the grass or among the trees. This 
is a disheartening invisibility, lacking that exhila- 
rating power over the boy which he felt when the 
invisible kite tugged like a live thing at the cord in 
his hand. It is no sign that we are not under the 
influence of men or institutions, or of Sunday-school 
conventions, just because they do not come within 
range of our vision. So long as we are consciously 
or unconsciously attached to them by the thread of 
a common interest, they have a pulling and lifting 
power on us which we may feel, albeit we are unable 
to see whence that power comes. Nor is it any 
sign that such institutions do not need our encour- 
agement and interest in them just because we are to 
them as individuals The distant indi- 
vidual and the distant convention owe to each other 
a mutual obligation. 


invisible. 


% 


There is no public gathering of 
greater importance to the Bible- 
studying world than the International Sunday-school 
Convention which meets this month at Atlanta. 
While every interested Sunday-school worker or Bible 
student will be made welcome at the Convention, 
membership and special privileges will be accorded 
to those who become the formally appointed dele- 
gates of their state, territorial, or provincial Sunday- 
school associations, not least among which is the 
free entertainment hospitably provided by the peo- 
ple of Atlanta. 
the smallest 


‘How to Become 
a Delegate 


Sunday-schools everywhere, from 


country school. to the largest city 
school, will do well to consider whether one or 
more of their members might not with profit be 
among the delegates. Some of the reasons for this 
are suggested in the fullowing editorial. ‘here is no 
school that could not be immeasurably the gainer by 


such representation. The way for any one to become 


a regularly appointed delegate is to. communicate at 
once with the secretary of his or her state/ territo- 
rial, or provincial Sunday-school association. A list 
of the names and addresses of these secretaries will 
be found on page 199 of this issue. The secretaries 
will be glad to give to all who wish it, whether they 
become deiegates or not, full information about the 
convention, railroad transportation,—which in many 
sections has been reduced to the amount of the fare 
one way for the round trip,—entertainment at At- 
lanta, and other kindred matters. 


x“ % 


Mission of the International 
Convention 


H EN, a few weeks hence, a thousand or more 
of earnest men and women shall gather at 
Atlanta to hold ‘‘ the Ninth International Sunday- 
school Convention,’’ and the news of their doings is 
telegraphed across the country, there are sure to be 
many who will inquire what it is all about, and some 
who will object to the multiplicity of great religious 
meetings, with their wasteful duplication of effort. 
The remark will doubtless be made, as it has been 
made before, ‘‘ These good people would do far 
better to concentrate their efforts upon the work 
near at hand, in their own Sunday-schools, their de- 
nominations, and their communities, where the 
work done will have real and tangible value.’’ 

No such queries, of course, will be raised by those 
who actually attend. The inspiration of such goodly 
fellowship, the wider outlook, the practical sugges- 
tions for better work, the fresh baptism of spiritual 
power, will amply compensate for any sacrifices 
The 
most eager candidates for appointment, as the offi- 
cers in charge well know, are those who have at- 
tended similar conventions before. Nor will the 
many thousands who know of the work, and whose 
hearts will fallow their more fortunate brethren to 
the meeting-place, think for an instant of measuring 
the cost of the Convention, or of questioning the 
reality of its usefulness. 

Many of these friends of the cause have from 
time to time sought to exhibit the true mission of 
the Convention, and the benefits which accrue 
through its work to the individual Sunday-school. 
It may be doubted, however, whether many Sun- 
day-schools, previously indifferent to the cause, have 
been convinced by the arguments submitted, and 
that for a reason which has not always been per- 
ceived. 

The fact is, that the blessing secured to the local 
Sunday-school through these conventions is largely 
invisible. It is_the mission of the Convention to 
devise and procure benefits to the Sunday-schools of 
America, which benefits are diffused so widely, and 
incorporated with the local and denominational life of 
the school so completely, that the connection between 


made to secure the means of attendance. 


the convention and the school is not always obvious. 
There are societies and movements for the estab- 
lishing and improving of Sunday-schools, and there 
are organizations of Sunday-schools so established, in 
which this connection is retained and magnified. 

















































































































































































































But neither the International Convention nor its 
territorial auxiliaries either claims or seeks to estab- 
lish any such relation, The local Sunday-school re- 
ceives its help and guidance through its church and 
its denomination, and through its own voluntary as 
sociation with its neighbor schools. Through these 
channels, during the past generation, have come to 
the local workers many substantial impulses and 
helps to better work. The school’s gratitude for 
these has served to cement its healthy relations with 
its proper leaders ; and the fact that it may not know 
that the most of these benefits would never have 
reached it but for the International Convention is 
not proof that the Convention has failed to do its 
work well. 

The International Lessons furnish a conspicuous 
imstance of the tendency of the Convention to lose 
itself in its work. Whatever of advantage has come 
from this unexampled coalition of Bible-studying 
forces is due, under God, to the agency of the suc- 
eessive national and international conventions, 
which have discussed and adopted the plan, ap- 
pointed, instructed, renewed, and enlarged, the 
Lesson Committee, and labored to keep the vast 
and easily disintegrated army united and loyal. Yet 
no attempt is made by the Conveation to establish 
ownership in the lessons. The selections are freely 
given to the world, and become the commen pos- 
session of those that prepare them for use, thus 
ministering to denominational loyalty as well as to 
interdenominational unity. It is for these who 
appreciate the practical value of this free transfer 
of title to see that the work which the Convention 
represents does not lose by its own generosity. 

The Sunday-school as an institution is equally 
dependent upon the great convention, yet its free- 
dom from any sense of such dependence is equally 
true. The thousands of Sunday-school conven- 
tions and institutes held each year by the state and 
provincial associations, and their county and town- 
ship auxiliaries, have exercised a cantinuous uplifting 
and directing influence, not only upon the Sunday- 
schools participating, but upon public opinion in 
Sunday-school matters throughout the land. Many 
a Sunday-school holds a teachers’-meeting, or con- 
tinues in session throughout the winter, or employs 
definite methods of lesson exposition or evangelistic 
effort, or visits its parish from door to door, uncon- 
scious that these methods have been made the com- 
mon property of the Sunday-school world largely 
through that system of conventions of which the 
International Convention is the head. From the 
convention point of view, this unconsciousness is 
unfortunate. 

The teaching of Christian patriotism is part of the 
mission of the Convention ; not, indeed, im the ad- 
vocacy of militarism and semi-political enthusiasm in 
the Sunday-school, but in the cultivation of fraternal 
relations with all who share in the occupancy of a 
common territory. The Convention stands for a 
union of all Christian workers in every locality for 
a systematic canvass of the field in the name of 
Christ ; and much of this work is already under 
way, to the profit of the churches and the social bet- 
tering of the community. Yet here too, while the 
agency of the Convention and its representatives in 
organizing the work is obvious, each local organiza- 
tion works as an independent body, and none but 
the Sunday-schools that participate claim credit for 
the issue. 

The Convention's work in behalf of better teach- 
ing dor the little children, and the remarkable move- 
ment for the establishing of Home Departments, are 
added evidences of its influence and of the value of 
its policy. It has been an effective medium for the 
dissemination of the newest ideas and methods in 
these fields. Each recurring assembly has afforded 
opportunity for a fresh organizing of the local lead- 
ers. ‘The coming convention will doubtless hear of 
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great progress in these and kindred lines, and plans 
will be laid for still greater advances ; yet the local 
primary teacher and Home Department worker will 
continue to receive its helpful influences, even 
though they remain unappreciative of their source. 

The coming convention will bring together the 
leaders of Sunday-school thought and labor of this 
continent, and its work deserves the support of every 
believer in Sunday-school progress. It may rightly 
claim assistance in the name of the Bible, the coun- 
try, the child, and the home. Yet, in each of these 
fields, that part of its work which was best worth the 
doing is also that part which its beneficiaries are, 
unfortunately, most likely to ignore. 


#2 


Motes on Open Letters 


If an editorial in The Sunday School 
Times be questioned or opposed, that 
is a sign that the subject is one of in- 
teres:. Its discussion ought to tend to good. A recent 
editorial has called out a number of protests. One of 
these is from a Michigan correspondent, who says : 


Is Ownership 
Right, or Wrong ? 


Allow me an observation ortwo upon your editorial of March 4, 
entitled ‘* Ownership a Divine Right.” If the second sentence is 
true, then Jesus Christ did not have a ‘* complete development of 
human character,” for he owned nothing. If the second sentence 
is true, then he had no scope for the exercise of “ honesty and 
generosity."' Is there not an honesty in thinking and acting that 
is vastly superior to honesty in money matters, and is not the 
giving of one’s life more than the giving of money ? 

The editorial in question opens in this way: ** Prop- 
erty is an ordinance of God. He has so fashioned our 
human nature that ownership is necessary to the com- 
plete development of human character. In the absence 
of property, some of the best virtues, such as generosity 
and honesty, would have no scope for their exercise."’ 
The Michigan objector seems to think that this implies 
that «‘ Jesus Christ did not have a complete development 
of human character, for he owned nothing."’ Is that 
objection fairly taken? Is that assertion of fact well 
founded? Is it true in any sense that Jesus Christ 
was never an owner of property? He lived and 
labored, before his public ministry, for thirty years, im 
a community where a man would have failed of be- 
ing recognized as a well-developed Jewish citizen if 
he had not daily earned the means of providing for his 
pecuniary support, and being, so far at least, a prop- 
erty owner. Why should one dare to say that Jesus 
Christ never owned the property which was sufficient to 
feed and clothe him? To assert or to suggest that he 
never had the means to help a needy fellow-man is un- 
fair and wrong’ however pure one's intentions may be 
in thinking it. “Even the company of Jesus and his 
apostles had their purse and treasury out of which their 
necessities were provided for and the poor were aided. 
At the crucifixion of Jesus, the Roman soldiers ‘‘ parted 
his garments among them, casting lets’’ for their share. 

Had he not owned them’when he wore them? That 
there is such a thing as honesty in thought and speech 
cannot be questioned ; and such honesty requires us to 
use the very term in the sense im which it is known to 
be intended. Honesty in the use of property cannot be 
exercised where there is no property. 

An Arizona correspondent ts even more positive than 
the one from Michigan in his protest : 


Allow me to take decided issue with you upon the main points 
of your editorial, “* Ownership as a Divine Right,” for March 4. 
The assumption that generosity and honesty would have no scope 
for their exercise in the absence of private ownership is not only 
gratuitous, but unfounded. If the abolition of property owner- 
ship would not “ insure us against the operation of the base pas- 
sions which now use it as their material to work on,” neither 
would it preclude the exercise of those virtues which now use it as 
a material towork on. I cannot see but that the one is as true as 
the other. And if removing a temptation removes the opportu- 
nity for gaining strength by victory over it, then let the saloon, the 
gambling-den, the brothel, flourish unrestricted until such time as 
men are virtuous enough to refuse to patronize them. Under the 
“good old rule referred to, that “ they should take who have 
the power, and they should keep who can,"’ physical force was 
the means. We have become little more sensitive, as a matter of 
fact, in regard to the principle involved ; only in these piping days 
of the rule of * business ** we take by force of intellect instead of 
force of muscle. I am unable to see that this is a very great ad- 
vance. The very conditions of the competitive system, it seems 
to me, are such as to breed selfishness and injustice. Christian 


communism, on the other hand, would offer the very best condi- 
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tions under which to cultivate generosity and fairness. And if to 
leave men to scramble as best they may for material things, so 
they do not use force to obtain what they wish, is the best manner 
in which to develop generosity, then I do not see why the best 
way to develop chivalry would not be a return to the medieval 
system. ‘There may be a difference, but I confess it is not appar- 
ent tome. I cannot but regret that The Senday School Times 
should give utterance to sentiments which are, in essence, aimed 
at the very foundation principle of all co-operative endeavor ; and 
I cannot reconcile the principles laid down with the teachings of 
Christ. I believe it was he that said, “Give te him that asketh 
thee,“ and from him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou 
away,"’ and bade us not to lay up for ourselves treasures wpon 


earth. 

The closing sentences of the Arizona correspondents 
letter would seem to furnish a sufficient response to his 
objections to the editorial in question, as growing out of 
his evident misconception of its main truths. How 
could a man give to one who asked of him if he had 
nothing to give? - How could he lend to one who would 
borrow if he was not an owner of anything to be given 
or loaned? Jesus, who tells us not to lay up for our- 
selves, or selfishly to hoard, treasures on earth, also tells 
us how to lay up treasure in heaven. ‘‘When thou 
makest a feast,’’ he says, ‘‘ bid the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind : amd thou shalt be blessed; .. . 
for thou shalt be recompensed im the resurrection of the 
just.’". How can a man heed this counsel if hé has no 
place or means for giving a feast? How could a man 
give away his coat or his cloak if he owned none? 
Does not Jesus by his very utterances imply an approval 
of a divinely given ownership of property for which 2 
man is responsible te God? The main truth of that 
editorial, which the Arizona man seems to have missed, 
is stated in its closing sentences, as in accordance with 
the spirit of the teachings of Jesus which are above re- 
ferred to, ‘* The modern attacks on private property 
derive their strength from the selfish and luxurious waste 
of wealth. Its best defenders are the men whe possess 
it, and use it for objects which commend themselves te 
the social conscience."’ 


x % 


From Contributors 


“The Father of English Sacred 
Poetry ” 


By the Rev. James Johnston 


N the 21st of September last, beneath a cloudless 
blue sky and a dazzling sun whose heat was tem- 
pered By a gentle breeze, Old Whitby, on the Yorkshire 
coast, saw a monument erected to Cedmon, her fore- 
most son, the cowherd who first put to verse a great part 
of the Bible story in a language evidently destined to be 
universally spoken. The occasion was historic. From 
the brow of the hill were visible the venerable abbey 
ruins, the gray tower of the weather-beaten church, the 
red tiles of quaint rugged cottages, while eastwards 
stretched the vast expanse of the North Sea, whose 
changing face Mary Linskill has so ably portrayed in 
her charming tales. 

In an eminent degree it was appropriate to rear a 
memorial cross on the parish church cliff,—a position 
which Montalembert, in his celebrated ‘‘ Monks of the 
West,'’ has described as the fimest occupied by any 
ecclesiastical edifice m Europe. [Its situation, almost 
within the shadow of the home of English Christian 
song and poetry, marked the spot whence flowed that 
noble outburst of Teutonic melody, some twelve cen- 
turies ago, which later years have not quenched. 

Near by lie the remains of Cedmon, the poct whe 
laid the keystone of England's precious literature in the 
far past days, about the time that a little band of Culdee 
Christians, under their leader, the Lady Hilda, princess 
and saint, traveled to Streonshalh (as Whitby was 
anciently designated) from. the Northumberland island 
of Lindisfarne. 

There were poets of English speech before Cedmon 
of Whitby, though their names are lost, and not a few 
of their songs were probably sung on Continental soil. 
‘Nearly all our knowledge of this Anglo-Saxon poet, the 
earliest poet of Christian England, is contained in Bede’s 
** Ecclesiastical History."" Czdmon, it is recorded, 
had grown old, a plain herdsman, on the abbey lands, 
without manifesting any poetical git, and, feeling his 
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‘defects keenly, he was accustomed, when the guests 
sang over their mead cups of the prowess of Beowulf, 
‘the Scandinavian hero, to leave the house, if he espied 
the harp circulating towards himself. Once, it is re- 
lated, having left the banquet of boisterous mirth, and 
lying in the cow-shed, near the cattle which it was his 
duty to watch, he saw, in his slumbers, a man stand by 
him, who called him by name, and bade him sing, 
whereupon follows the story familiar to every reader of 
the fountain-head of English song. Cadmon protested 
that he could not, but the stranger insisted, and en- 
joined him to sing of the ‘‘ First Making of Things,’ 
and thus, says King Alfred in his version of the historian 
Bede, ‘‘he forthwith began to sing to the praise of God 
the Creator verses and words he had never heard,'’ con- 
stituting the oldest specimen of English poetry extant, 
and of which posterity to-day has carved a fragment 
upon the sculptured shaft erected to his memory. 

Following that epoch-making night of reflection or 
vision, tidings of Caedmon's gift and powers soon reached 
the ears of Hilda, the abbess of Whitby, and, by the coun- 
sel of that remarkable woman, Czedmon forsook the world 
to enter the monastic rule. His was a lofty conception 
of one almighty Being, and of «‘ the life of humanity, its 
warfare and repose, its object and its end,’’ teaching 
that 


‘*We live not to ourselves ; our work is life.”’ ° 


Separating the actual from the idyllic in this old 
Saxon story, it would seem that Cedmon, listening to 
the words of the Culdee missienaries, became possessed 
of the méssage, and, renouncing the wild pagan orgies, 
beliefs, and practices, gave himself to higher things, for 
which he found immortal expression in sacred song. 

The abbess Hilda held a commanding position in the 
church at Whitby Abbey, having no less than five bish- 
ops subject to her charge, all of whom had distinguished 
caretrs. By Hilda, Caedmon's facility in verse-making 
was zealously fostered, and in the convent he cultivated 
earnestly his new-found powers. Passages read to him 
from the Scriptures at night were woven into rhythmic 
verse by morning. He might have sat for Chaucer's 
lines : 

‘There is na workeman 


That can bothe worken wel and hastilie. 
This must be done at leisure parfaitlie."’ 


Just as Wycliffe, seven hundred years” later, made the 
Bible the chief instrument of his teaching, and labored 
on, revising and correcting, to the close of life, so 
Czedmon wrought for upwards of ten years translating 
Bible truth into the alliterative measure of the pagan 
‘* Beowulf legend,’’ until death touched him, about the 
year 680,—a period coinciding with the time of Lady 
Hilda’s lamented decease. 

Czedmon’s memorial suitably takes the form of an 
Anglian cross, contemporary in design with the North- 
umbria art of the seventh century, Hewn out of the 
finest-grained, durable sandstone, it stands nearly twen- 
ty-one feet high, on a solid base of stone, facing the 
weird gray abbey of Hilda. By the Bishop of Bristol, a 
student of Anglian art and characters, it has been pro- 
nounced superior to the great shafts at Ruthwell in 
Dumfriesshire, and at Bewcastle in Cumberland, which 
The 
cross is wonderfully rich in artistic carving, comprising 


meant there was none more chaste in the world. 


figures from the Scriptures and church history, together 
with musical instruments and flowers, and also including 
the first nine lines from Czdmon’s ‘‘ Hymn of the Crea- 
tion "’ At this period of revival in the 
beginnings of English literature the cross will serve to 
call the attention of wanderers from many lands to the 
scene of Caedmon's inspiration and work under the 
crumbling walls of his venerated home. 

To the English poet laureate, Mr. Alfred Austin, was 
entrusted the pleasurable duty of unveiling Caedmon's 
memorial. Eulogizing the bard of old, he preferred to 
accord to Cedmon,: rather than Chaucer of the «‘ Can- 
terbury Tales,’’ 


in Anglian runes. 


the designation of being the ‘‘ morning 
star of English poetry,’’ adding that poets, least of all 
men, required statues, etc., inasmuch as their works, on 
attaining a certain range of excellence, were an enduring 
and sufficient monument. Czedmon’'s sources of inspi- 
ration were attributed to his rustic acquaintance and 
familiarity with the language and face of nature, the 
limitations of his learning, his willing submission to the 
influence of sanctified womanhood in the person of 
Hilda, and, lastly, his lips being touched with hallowed 
fire, 
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It was agreeable to mention that recently, on the 
southernmost coast of England, another cross was un- 
veiled to another English muse, the latest descendant of 
Czdmon in the tomb, the never-to-be-forgotten poet of 
‘*In Memoriam,’’—a work not unworthily characterized 
as ‘‘the comfort of the century."’ 

Letters of apology, with congratulations upon the auspi- 
cious event, came from several distinguished scholars, 
including the Rev. Stopford Brooke, Professors Skeat 
and Earle, Anglo-Saxon Professors respectively at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and from the celebrated runic historian, 
Professor Vietor of Marburg, Germany. 

In the day's proceedings, deserved honor fell to Canon 
Rawnsley of Keswick, an accomplished scholar and no 
mean poet himself, who originated the Memorial, and, 
aided by Mr. R. T. Gaskin, a native of Whitby and an 
erudite Cadmon student, brought about its happy reali- 
zation. The Canon regarded it no small privilege to 
assist in paying, after centuries of silence and almost 
neglect, a debt owned by all Anglo-Saxon literature to 
the first of English poets and the great Christian poet 
of England. Czadmon was an inspired missionary of 
the seventh century, who first translated into Anglo- 
Saxon verse the Holy Scriptures, and whose Bible para- 
phrase was, under God, the means of assisting to Chris- 
tianize Northumbria and helping to fix the English 
vernacular. Hence the obligation to place on perma- 
nent record the life-work of the humble cowherd of 
the House of Hild, Cedmon the Bard. From theshymn 
which Canon Rawnsley composed for the ceremony, 
one verse merits quoting : 


** Now praise we the Lord, 

Inspirer of song, 

From far generations 
The stream flows along. 

With winds and with waters, 
With nights and with days, 

Our sons and our daughters 
Shall join in his praise."’ 

When the rest of Europe was practically barren in the 
matter of poetry,—notably, sacred compositions, —Eng- 
land produced, says Professor Gollanz, a whole series of 
great poets, all of them inspired to sing of the noblest 
themes. Although Czedmon was, in a definite sense, 
the first English poet, many poets had preceded him, 
inasmuch as his use of the vocabulary of poetry implies 
the existence of other poets and poetry. But there was 
this difference between the poetry imitated by him and 
that of his contemporaries and predecessors. While 
they went to pagan story, to pagan myth, and to pagan 
lege4.d, Czdmon was the first to turn to the classic of all 
classics, the Bible, and to draw from that sacred source 
the lesson on which modern civilization must depend. 
The descendants of the Angles of old Northumbria 
might pride themselves on the fact that it was Northum- 
bria, and not the southern part, —not Wessex, —that was 
the home of literary culture. Northumbria was the 
great university of modern Europe, and produced, with 
few exceptions, all the great names in Europe before the 
eleventh century. Englishmen, looking far back beyond 
the Norman conquest, might see a series of poets, all of 
them majestic in their utterances, dignified and stately, 
no mere idle singers of an empty day, using their art in 
the service of a good life and noble teaching. 

For this reason, the Anglo-Saxon speaking race might 
cherish, with gratitude, love, and affection, the old Saxon 
poet, remembering that more than once in the history of 
English literature poets had taught that even ‘‘ the hum- 
blest of men, shepherds, plowmen, and sons of toil, 
might be great teachers of the world, might be singers 
of men and singers of God in utter nobleness of 
heart."’ 

The learned professor is at present engaged on an edi- 
tion worthy, he hopes, of Caedmon's paraphrase of the 
Scriptures. 

It may not be generally known, however, that the 
works, and even the personality, of Cadmon are ques- 
tioned. In the year 1655, previous to which Cedmon 
was known only by Bede's narrative, the antiquary 
Franciscus Junius issued at Amsferdam, from a manu- 
script now in the Bodleian Library, a collection of poems 
which he supposed to be Caedmon's work. For over a 
century this identification was universally accepted, 
though it has now been proved to be, at least in part, 
erroneous. The published work has been satisfactorily 
shown to consist of a collection of poems composed by 


various authors at different dates. Sievers has further 
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made it highly probable that much of the supposed 
Czdmon is merely a translation of an earlier poem in 
the old Saxon dialect, and, consequently, doubt is en- 
tertained whether any of the actual compositions of 
Czdmon of Whitby have come down to the present day. 

More destructive still, be it said, some of the extreme 
modern critics have ventured to deny the very existence 
of a poet called Cadmon, endeavoring to explain the 
origin of his name from the Targum or the Kabbala. Over 
against this icopoclasm, Bede's testimony may certainly 
be regarded strong evidence for the existence of a man 
only two generations older than himself, while Professor 
Vietor declares Cedmon the first Teutonic Christian 
poet—nay, the first Teutonic poet, either Christian or 
heathen—whose name has been borne to our own times. 

At least, it may be observed, that if we do not possess 
Czedmon’s works, we possess the name and the memory 
of the singer ‘‘ who, in the far-off childhood of the Eng- 
lish tongue, anticipated in some degree the mighty music 
of Paradise Lost.’’ 

Whitby, —also the birthplace of Cook, one of England’ s 
greatest navigators, —perched on its headland, is a fitting 
site for the shrine of old English poetry, and association 
with the history of the ‘singing preacher'' through 
whom Christianity found access into homesteads when 
the gloom of heathenism widely prevailed. 

There, by the long dark line of rock-bound coast, 
against which the breakers of the northern main dash 
and fling themselves as in Czedmon’s days, and o'er the 
illimitable stretch of wind-swept, beck-furrowed moor- 
lands, Czdmon, listening to Nature's mystic voice, 
learned to sing of 


** Beauty born of wandering sound,” 
and, in communion with the unseen, 
‘** To make music from the common strings 
With which the world is strung.” 


Darwen, Lancashire, Eng. 
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Oriental Research 


Edited by 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Syria 


ROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE writes to the Editor from 
on board his dahabiyeh Istar, Assuan, Egypt : 
‘¢] hear from ‘Beyrout that the Ameriean missionaries at 
Sidon have discovered in a garden a column on which 
is a Latin inscription relating to the ‘enrolment’ or 
‘taxing’ referred to by St. Luke (1 : 1-3). The monu- 
ment has been claimed by the Museum at Constan- 
tinople.’’ 
Assyria 
During the past years, the Editor of the present sec- 
tion has been repeatedly requested by European and 
American scholars to examine certain passages or to 
collate the whole cuneiform text of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tion of King Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.) engraved on a 
marble slab, once excavated by the Turkish government 
in, the mound of Nebi Janus (Nineveh), and generally 
known under the name of ‘‘Sennacherib Constentino- 
ple.’* When the organization of the Semitic Section of 
the Imperial Ottoman Museum cf Archeology in Con- 
stantinople was entrusted to him in 1893, he made spe- 
cial efforts to find out what had of the famous 
slab, which originally formed part of the Imperial Mu- 
seum, according to the statement in the first volume of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson's ‘ Inscriptions of Western Asia,*’ 
published by the British Museum (plate 43 ¢/seg.). Every 
possible place in Stambul has been examined, every 


become 


corner in the museum buildings and their surroundings, 
the interior of the old Christian church of St. Irene, 
‘now used as an armory, in which from 1850 to 1875 the 
archeological collections were stored, has been searched, 
and every person formerly and at present connected with 
the administration of the museum has been questioned, 
all without result. There can be no longer any doubt 
that the slab, with its ninety-four lines of inscription, 
has disappeared. 
Imperial 


The present director-general of the 


Museum, Hamdy Bey, under whose strict, 


business-like management the museum has become a 
center of scientific research, the 
monument in question, it must be assumed that it was 


lost under the previous administration, probably even 


never having seen 
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befare by imperial irade the present attractive quarters 
of Tshinili Kiosk were assigned to the rapidly growing 
collections (1875). A faint hope remains that the monu- 
ment may have gone into private possession, or found 
its way into some smail local museum awaiting a future 
second discovery. 

Professor Sayce writes to the editor : 

**Among the cunciform inscriptions discovered by 
Drs. Belck and Lehmann in Armenia is one which settles 
the reading of the name borne by several of the Assyrian 
kings. ‘This is the name which it has of late years been 
customary to transcribe Rammén-nirari or Rimmén-nirari. 
It now turns out that in this case the name of the god was 
pronounced Adad or Hadad, and not Ramméin, and 
we must consequently henceforward write Adad-nirari."’ 


Babylonia 


According to a statement from Berlin, ppblished in 
the Frankfort Zeitung, January 28, the staff of the Baby- 
lonian expedition sent out by the German Orient So- 
ciety in connection with the administration of the Royal 
Museums of Berlin, consists of four memBers,—the 
architect, Dr. Robert Koldewey, director, assisted by the 
architect Andreae ; Dr. Bruno Meissner, privat docent of 
the University of Halle, Assyriologist ; and the merchant 
Ludwig Meyer. Mr. Richarz, German Consul in Bag- 
dad, will support them with his rich experience and 
valuable advice. The members have landed at Beyroot, 
whence they will proceed by way of Aleppo through the 
desert to Bagdad. The operations will commence at 
Fl-qasr, the large central mound of Babylon's extended 
ruins, which contains the palace built by Nebuchadrez- 
zar, where Alexander the Great expired (see The Sunday 
School Times, March 4). It is calculated that five years 
will be necessary to explore this mound alone. The ex- 
ploration of the walls and gates of this ancient capital 
will likewise receive the attention of the expedition. 

Mr. Geere, one of the architects of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, being ill 
with pleuro-pneumonia, had to be left in the physician's 
care in Bagdad. Mr. Haynes himself started for Nip- 
pur on January 27. ‘The excavations will be carried on 
with about two hundred native laborers, a hundred and 
fifty of whom are taken from Hillah and its neighborhood, 
the rest from the Affej tribes around the ruins of Nippur. 


Egypt 


Professor Georg Steindorff of the University of Leipsic 
writes to the Editor a fuller account of the excavations at 
Abusir, or, as th® place is called more correctly, Abu 
Gurab (to the south of the pyramids of Gizeh), under- 
taken by the Royal Museums of Berlin through Dr. 
Schafer, and later through some members of the Im- 
perial German Archeological Institute at Athens ; ‘* They 
have led to the discovery of a sanctuary, the oldest 
temple so far found in Egypt. From inscriptions it was 
previously known that the rulers of the fifth dynasty 
were particularly devoted to the worship of the sun god 
Ré, regarding themselves as his descendants. Each of 
these Pharaohs built a separate sanctuary to Ré, consist- 
ing of a stone foundation with sloping walls, and an 
obelisk erected upon it. Through the excavations at 
Abu Gurab, not only such a monument has now actu- 
ally been brought to light, but all the out-houses be- 
longing to it have been determined. Unfortunately, 
this sanctuary has ‘suffered more than any other temple 
from the injury of time, chiefly through having been 
used as a quarry for many years by the workmen. It 
was constructed by King N-user-ré, and called Svshep- 
¢b-r2 (* Pleasing the heart of the sun god *). 

**The temple was built exactly from east to west, 
rising upon an artificial platform. A street led from the 
town situated in the plain up to it. Through a magnifi- 
cent gate one entered an open court, at the end of which 
the imposing structure of the obelisk presented itself to 
the eye. Before the obelisk there stood another much 
smaller temple, the center of which was formed by 
a large altar, measuring not less than twenty by eigh- 
teen and one-third fect, and preserved entire The 
latter consists of a flat and round middle piece sur- 
rounded by four huge slabs, which have the form of 
the Egyptian hieroglyph for Aetep (‘sacrifice’). To the 
-right of the entrance gate, in the open air, nine alabaster 
basins, still standing at the very spot where they have 
been discovered, had been placed in the court. Part of 
the latter was set apart for the killing of the sacrificial 
animals, as is proved by the small furrows still extant 
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through which the blood was carried away. The entire 
courtyard seems to have been surrounded by covered 
galleries, which im part were adorned with beautiful 
relievos. Although even these are terribly mutilated, 
so much can still be recognized, that they represented a 
festival celebrated under the Pharaoh. Part of these 
relievos, which had formerly found its way into the Ber- 
lin Museum, had, in fact, been the prime cause for 
Starting the excavations of this remarkable temple. 
Shortly before the excavations of this year were brought 
to an end, there were discovered, below the pavement of 
the temple complex, remains of still earlier buildings, 
which, it is expected, will be carefully examined in the 
mext year. 

‘«In the ruin-heaps of Ehnas, the ancient Herakleopo- 
lis Magna, the temple of which was excavated several 
years ago by Naville, on behalf of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, Professor Wilcken of Breslau and Dr. Schafer 
of Berlin have been searching for papyri. But so far not 
much of importance has been discovered except Hebrew 
and Greek documents. The excavations undertaken by 
Messrs, Grenfell and Hunt in mounds at the southern 
end of the Birket el-Qarin, with the hope of finding im- 
portant fragments of papyri, have likewise not been 
accompanied ‘by great results."* 

Professor Sayce writes to the Editor: ‘‘ When I saw 
Professor Petrie, a few weeks ago, he was about to move 
to Ha (see The Sunday School Times of March 4), 
where he intended to work on the site of an old temple 
to the west of the town. I found that the diggers for 
sebakh, or nitrogenous earth, had laid bare part of a 
quay at Hd, which was built, apparently, in the fifth 
century A.D. At all events, it is composed of blocks 
of limestone and sandstone taken from the temple of the 
Greco-Roman epoch. I copied on them the cartouches 
of Ptolemy X, Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius. 
On one is a full-face figure of Victory, and on another a 
reference to a ‘ temple of the obelisk.’ 

‘*At Kom el-Ahmar, opposite el-Kab, Mr. Green has 
found another portion of the granite stela of the early 
King Kha-sekhmui-am-f-Horui-hotep, whose tomb was 
discovered at Abydos by M. Amélineau. This portion 
of the stela is covered with inscriptions and sculptures, 
all of them, unfortunately, .carefully hammered out, 
which give the ordinary cartouche of the Pharaoh and the 
name of his palace, and state that he built the ‘ treasure- 
chamber’ of the temple at Nekhen (the modern Kom el- 
Ahmar). The sculptures are very elaborate, and repre- 
sent, among other things, a column, on either side of 
which stand the king and the goddess Nekheb. 

‘¢M. Legrain continues his work at Karnak, and has 
lately discovered there a very interesting monument, 
which throws light on the origin of Hor-m-heb (eighteenth 
dynasty) and his relation to the preceding kings."* 

Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 


The Home Life of Mr. Robin 
By Mary A. Roberts 


Rie day a panting robin flew against the hall win- 
dow. Again and again she beat with her breast 
against the glass. 

‘**O mama! do you really suppose that the robin 
wants to get inside of the window ?"* asked Katie. 

*« Yes, she is probably hunting for a place to build a 
nest."’ 

Mr. Robin brought his bill full of dry grass, and 
placed it in the angle between the window-ledge and 
the one closed shutter. Katie tied a small basket to the 
shutter. Mr. Robin walked around it, climbed into it, 
and fluffed out his feathers. He tried to hover down, 
but, push and shove as he would, his plump body would 
not go to the bottom of the narrow basket, and the re- 
marks he made did not sound polite. 

A number of boxes and baskets were tried, but none 
suited the birds. At last, Katie tied a small black hat 
to the shutter. Mrs. Robin climbed imto the hat, and 
it pleased her, and the birds went to work at once to fill 
the crown with sticks. 

Many days the little home-builders labored. The 
sticks were arranged, then the birds brought mud in 
their beaks for the plastering. 
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Mr. Robin used his beautiful breast for a trowel. He 
braced his feet, and pushed and rubbed until the inside 
of the nest was smooth as polished mud could be. ' 
After the plastering was finished, there was a season of 
rest with much twittering and flitting. 

In her zeal for the birds, Katie cut up-one of her 
grandmother's pincushions, and put the wool filling - 
where they could get it. Every bit of the wool was 
pressed and patted into the lining of the nest. 

** There's am egg in the nest,”’ said Katie a few days 
later. “By and by-there were six dainty blue eggs in the 
nest. 

** Robins usually sit on four eggs,’’ said Mrs. Dell. 

Mr. and Mrs, Robin took turns at the sitting, but his 
share was a very gallant one. When Dame Robin kept 
the eggs warm beneath her wings, Mr. Robin foraged | 
for dainties or sang in the apple-tree. Katie wondered’ 
if he ever ate anything, so she watched him carefully, 
and found that he ate the worms that were spoiling the 
apples. 

The birds sat quietly while people went up and down 
the stairs. They grew so fond of Katie that they wel- 
comed her with a queer little twitter, and ate from the 
end of a stick which she held out to them. 

One morning Mr. Robin danced around over the win- 
dow-sill in an excited flutter. 

* The eggs are hatching,’” said Mrs. Dell 

At last, Katie coaxed Mr. Robin from the nest. Six 
mouths yawned at her from the depth of the hat. 

‘*Do you suppose those will ever grow to be robins ?’' 
she asked. ‘‘ They are just—mouths."’ 

The nestlings grew apace, and straggling feathers ap- 
peared on their soft bodies. One morning the parents 
were distressed. One, and then the other, perched on 
the edge of the mest with a tender grub, and coaxed. 
Five hungry mouths opened, but the sixth was closed 
and silent All morning they caressed and coaxed, the 
still little heap. Then they lifted the dead bird out of 
the nest, both parents carried it to the edge of the win- 
dow-sill, and dropped it. Mr. Robin sang no- songs 
that day or the next, only dismal littlhe heart-broken 
wails. ; 

«How they loved the little bird that died !’" said 
Katie. 

‘¢ They have five children left, and most robins have 
only-four altogether,'’ said Helen. 

**Do you suppose that I would miss one of you any 
less because I have five other children?’’ asked Mrs. 
Dell 

The fledglings crowded the hat. 
had to sit on the brim. 

Their mouths seemed to grow smaller. They affected 
gay little airs in scraggy, brick-red waistcoats. Voices 
were given unto them, and their calls for something to 
eat were not pleasant to hear. But their wing-feathers 
grew longer every day, and every day they climbed to 
the edge of their nest to spread them, and discuss their 
affairs in explosive little squawks. 

One day the overworked birds coaxed the little brood 
to the apple-tree, the hoarse voices of the fledglings 
almost drowning the gentler ones of the old birds, Four 
little birds were given a lesson in winging. The fifth 
bird was sulky. No amount of tender twittering would 
move him from his branch. 

The lesson progressed, circles in the air, with much 
noise of stubby wings, coming next. All of the birds 
but the naughty one went back to the nest. He spread 
his wings, and started to fly to the fence. Lower and 
lower he sank. e 

Helen and Tiger the cat started for him. It was an 
exciting race. Helen caught the cat with one hand, 
and the frightened bird with the other, not a moment 
too soon. ; 

In a few days the birds flew away, but every evening 
some of them sought the apple-tree for a resting-place. 
When the chill winds began to blow, all of the robins 
but one departed for the southland. She lived in the 
carriage-house all through the long, cold winter. Katie 
kept her well supplied with crumbs, and held long dia- 
logues with her, the bird eying her with fixed beady eyes 
while she talked, and putting in a cheery bird-word now 
and again. 

The next spring three pairs of robins built their nests 
im the little baskets which Katie hung in the apple-tree 
for them. A fourth pair of birds appeared later, and 
built their nest, in old-fashioned robin fashion, in the 
forking branch of the tree, 


At last one of them 
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«That is the sulky bird and his mate,"’ said Katie, 
laughing. ‘ 

«His bright feathers remind me of the legend of the 
robin,"’ said Mrs. Dell. 

‘« Tell us the story, mama,"’ cried both girls. 

«* When Christ was being led tothe place of crucifixion, 
a robin tried with all of her puny strength to lift the crown 
of thorns from the Saviour’s brow. In so doing a thorn 
pierced her breast, and the brown feathers were suffused 
with blood. But the true-hearfed bird stayed hard by 
the cross during that sad night, and was given a crimson 
breast forever as a badge of its faithfulness.’’ 

«« But that is only a legend, mama,’’ said Katie. 

‘© Yes, only a legend, but it bears a wonderful lesson. 
Birds were put into the world to lighten our sorrows with 
their beautiful songs and gay presence."’ 

‘« Professor Snow says that, if the birds were not killed 
off, worm and insect pests would harm the fruit and grain 
very little,’’ said Helen. 

‘«But their lives are destroyed that girls may wear 
theirpoor little stuffed bodies and wings on their hats, 
and that boys may have fun with their sling-shots,’’ said 
Mrs. Dell. 

Washington, Ta. 
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For the Superintendent 


Is a Sunday-School Library 
Worth While ? 


By Mary Aronetta Wilbur 


N_ the equipment of a Sunday-school there is, perhaps, 
nothing which fills so important a place as the 
library. It is especially appropriate in a Sunday-school, 
because reverence for a book and its teachings—that 
Book of books—is the foundation stone of the institu- 
tion, and from this it is an easy step to respectful atten- 
tion to any book, and watchfulness for the good it may 
contain. 

There are some who object to such a library as an 
unnecessary expense and a useless adjungt to the school. 
Most of these objectors base their arguments on experi- 
ence with wealthy schools ; but it is very superficial reason- 
ing to urge that, because the parents of these children 
can afford to buy them suitable books for Sunday read- 
ing, therefore such a school does not require a library. 
The number is small of those parents who thoroughly 
supervise the reading of their children, and who make it 
a matter of conscience to see that their young people 
have plenty of good and entertaining literature for Sun- 
day reading, and so it happens that many children from 
comfortable homes enjoy Sunday-school books. 

By a wider application of the same argument these 
objectors would abolish Sunday-schools for any but the 


children of the street, who have no parents capable of © 


teaching them the gospel of life. And. yet, were this 
done, the cry of ‘‘ Retrogression !’' would certainly be 
raised, for this binding together of the children of the 
church is one of the most potent forces in her solidarity. 

But take the case in a city mission school, or a small 
school in the country, and the field of possible useful- 
ness for a good Sunday-school library is a large one ; for 
in a majority of homes it furnishes almost the only read- 
ing-matter that eaters, and, even where the family in- 
dulges in a penny daily paper or the county weekly it 
provides the good reading, not only for the children, 
but also for the parents. More than once children have 
said, ‘‘I get the books for mama."’ 

Again, a library may help the general work of the 
school by arousing the parents’ interest. Let the pas- 
tor’s wife, or the one in charge of the women’s mission- 
ary society, recofmmend to the reading of her members 
the missionary books listed in the catalog, at the same 
time reminding them that any woman who is a member 
of a Bible class can draw these books for herself, or can 
get her children to bring them home. Ap interest in 
books will thus be awakened, and knowledge of mis- 
sionary heroism increased. 

The usefulness of the library can be immensely devel- 
oped by the teachers, who should be thoroughly familiar 
with the catalog, and who can, from time to time, re- 
commend certain books to their classes for reading, and 
then, by subsequent questioning, prove that their in- 
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terest in the reading was more than momentary. Even 
scholars who at first do not care for reading may at 
length be induced to taste of its pleasures, to their last- 
ing advantage. 

And this brings us to the question, What is the 
proper province of a Sunday-school library? On the 
answer to this will depend the selection of books, and, 
judging from the numerous catalogs, there is wide di- 
versity of opinion here. 

Is it to-instruct in general knowledge, to awaken sci- 
entific curiosity, to stimulate a love of travel,—in short, 
to introduce the reader to the world’s best thought and 
fact.in fiction and history, to open to him the beauties of 
style and language that differentiate literature from mere 
reading-matter, and so stimulate a healthy mental 
growth? These things are certainly desirable, and 
some affirm this to be the proper province of a Sunday- 
school library. 

But is this what a Sunday-school should primarily aim 
to furnish ? Should it not rather strive to stimulate the 
spiritual growth of the souls entrusted to its guiding and 
guarding, to keep the attention fixed, for at least one 
day in.the week, on ‘‘ other-worldly *’ things? The dis- 
tractions of Sunday papers and amusements are so subtle 
in their encroachments on the day of rest, that it seems 
unnecessary to help them by furnishing to the Sunday- 
school scholar books which, although good, are not spir- 
itual in their tendency, and which they feel justified in 
reading on the Lord's Day because ‘‘ they came from 
Sunday-school."’ 

Does the Sunday-school library book indeed influence 
the life of the reader? Would that all the girls who 
have realized the truer side of life from reading ‘‘ Step- 
ping Heavenward’’ could rise and answer, or those 
others to whom Mrs, Whitney has opened a nobler and 
more beautiful aspect of life by showing theta the at- 
tractive soul possibilities that are latent in every indi- 
vidual. I have personally known children so inspired 
by reading Sunday-school books that they have attempted 
to reproduce them in life. The imitative faculty is so 
strong in the young that to read of a noble life whose 
springs of action are Christian stirs them as sermons will 
not, and makes such a life seem possible for them also. 

In the selection of books for a library whose motive is 
thus outlined, one is between Scylla and Charybdis, be- 
tween what the scholats ought to read and what they will 
read ; for, of course, no committee can intelligently 
select a library without a fairly accurate idea of the 
mental caliber and tastes of its readers. It is safe to 
predict that a béok in which six people die in the course 
of the story, and. the heroine is a persecuted-by-her- 
family martyr, is not a healthy book; nor do books 
with such titles as ‘‘The Tyrant Father’’ tend to incul- 
cate filial obedience and reverence for the Fifth Com 
mandment. The lives of missionaries, when interest- 
ingly told, will be among the much used books ; travels 
in the Holy Land make valuable and entertaining read- 
ing ; stories whose incidents do not exceed the bounds 
of probability, and whose characters are of the every- 
day natural order, whose morality is subtly suggested, 
and not spread solidly over continuous pages that can 
be skipped at will, and where disobedience to spiritual 
or natural law brings its due punishment,—thése are 
sound books. There is no reasonable objection. to ro- 
mance, if the theme is not elaborated ; for many chil- 
dren are like the little girl of twelve who said she liked 
‘* books where they married at the end, ‘cause every- 
body seemed happy then.'’ 

Reference books should be included by all means, but 
in numbers and quality proportioned to the reading tastes 
and appreciation of the school ; there is little use in hav- 
ing scholarly books which are too technical for the 
majority of the readers. 

Among recent Sunday-school literature there is one 
class of books that deserves particular attention, because 
it is capable of doing almost as much harm as good. 
These are stories which introduce Bible times, scenes, 
and characters, as well as fictitious ones, into a roman- 
tic narrative, whose incidents, while sometimes taken 
from the Scriptures, are often only imagined probabil- 
ity. There seems to be a tremendous interest taken in 
books of this sort just now, if the publishers’ lists are 
any index. The immense success of ‘‘ Titus’’ has doubt- 
less had something to do with it ; or it may be that the 
theological tendency to dwell upon the human personal- 
ity of Christ, together with the practical unmystical 
character of this generation, has been responsible for 


it. Whatever the cause, the fact remains, and a recent 
personal review of a number of such books brought out 
some startling facts. 

In one story, Lazarus, after his resurrection, becomes 
betrothed to the converted Magdalene, who is eventu- 
ally killed by her jealous rival, the daughter of the high- 
priest. Another story, less objectionable, represents 
Simon the leper, the father of Lazarus, as healed by 
Jesus ; and describes the wedding at Cana as that of 
Mary's niece, the daughter of Clopas ; and Salome, the 
mother of James and John, is represented as the sister 
of the Virgin. The son of Ingar is Theophilus, the son 
of the beloved John and his Gothic wife Ingar, and his 
crucifixion at Rome, before the eyes of his agonized 
father, is described ; while Claudia, wife of Pilate, and 
their son Antipas, figure largely in the story as Chris- 
tians, and the legend of Mt. Pilatus is introduced. The 
greatest danger of this class of books is that, while they 
undoubtedly help our imaginations to realize the scenes 
of our Lord’s and the Apostle’s daily ministry, they tend 
to confuse the youthful reader by the mixture of real 
and fictitious characters introduced, and the simple gos- 
pel narrative fails afterward to impress. 

If the librarian happens to be a man who cannot or 
does not advise the children in their choice of books, an 
age classification of the books has been found of great 
benefit. Thus, let 4 represent books suitable for the 
ages 11 to 13, B for 13 to 16, C for 16 up. Of course, 
the readers are not required to regard these age distine- 
tions, but ,it is explained that by observing these they 
are more apt to select books which they will find inter- 
esting. The classification letter is part of the book's 
number, andeappears with it in the catalog. 

Just a word about the catalog, for this is really a most 
valuable adjunct to the library, and repays all the time 
it costs to prepare and all the money it costs to print it. 
It educates the readers in the valuable art of choosing. 
At the end of a year, in a school which has used a cata- 
log, a fair estimate of the tastes and mentality of the 
scholars can be obtained by consulting the record foe 
the books must frequently called for ; and what a feel- 
ing of satisfaction comes to the faithful guardians when 
it is found that the best books have been the most used. & 

Thomas K. Beecher, in addressing Sunday-school teach- 
ers, once said : ‘‘ Growth is not your concern ; God cares 
for that. Your province is to hold the child in position 
before God.’’ And this is the noblest province of a 
library,—to keep the minds of our scholars turned to- 
wards the highest and best. 


Washington, D. C. 
+ a a 4 


Inquiries frequently come to the 
pe +o Ranh Editor of The Sunday School Times 

from those who would learn of the 
best methods in use in the conduct and selecting of Sun- 
day-school libraries. The subject has, of course, been 
treated from time to time in these columns, but it is of 
permanent interest. Now there comes a letter asking 
whether its writer can be put into communication with 
‘«some Sunday-school librarian where they use a de- 
scriptive catalog with brief notes, and where they employ 
up-to-date methods of: telling how often, when, and by 
whom, books are taken out to be read.'' The Editor 
would like to hear from any Sunday-school superinten- 
dent or librarian who will tell, though not necessarily 
for publication, of his experience and methods in this 
line. Letters should be addressed to 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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For the Teacher 


The Teachers’ Trifles 
By A. H. McKinney 


E purpose to consider briefly some of those things 
which teachers sometimes consider to be trifles, 

but attention to which, or disregard of which, makes 
the difference between a first-class teacher and a poor one, 
It may seem to be a trifle whether or not the teacher 
comes quickly to order when the signal is given, yet fail- 
ure to respond is the cause of many a disorderly class, 
Taking the cue from the one who should be their Jeader, 










































































































































the members of the class do not attend to the signal from 
the platform, and likewise they neglect the efforts of the 
teacher when he wishes to get them into order for the 
study of the lesson. 

It may seem to be a trifle to take part promptly and 
heartily im the devotional exercises of the school, but 
here again the difference between an orderly and a dis- 
orderly school is largely due to the action of the teachers 
im this respect. Where the teachers do their part, the 
scholars, as a rule, are apt to follow their examples. 
Contrarywise, failure on the part of the teacher in this 
respect generally results in the pupils’ doing as they 
please. 

It may seem to be a trifle whether or not a teacher is 
familiar with the rules of the school, but ignorance here 
is a cause of disorder. Rules are made for the welfare 
of the school. Teachers disregard them, and pupils 
follow the example of the teachers, and the school is in 
disorder. By obeying them, the teacher does much to- 
ward leading the members of the class to be orderly. 

It may seem to be a trifle when a teacher does not 
choose to co-operate in all the plans of the school 
There are teachers who are excellent instructors who 
have no interest in the school outside of their classes. 
“They and their classes are little worlds to themselves. 
The result is, they are tending to break up that har- 
mony which should exist among all the parts of the 
school, and this tendency in itself is always a cause for 
lack of that loyalty which is so necessary to good order. 

It may seem to be a trifle to be able to teach the class 
without keeping the eyes riveted on the Bible. Those who 
have tried the method of having the lesson so in mind 
as to be able to look into the eyes of the pupil while 
teaching, know that this is no trifle, but a wonderful 
help in the keeping of order, which is so necessary in 
the impressing of truth. A good teaching plan is no 
trifle. 

It may seem to be a trifle for a teacher to be partial. 
Teachers sometimes wonder why they have lost their in- 
fluence over certain members of their classes. The offi- 
cers of the school, perhaps, could give the reason. They 
have selected a few of their pupils, to whom they pay 
_ gespecial attention. The other members of the class 
Notice this, are hurt, and fail to respond to the teacher's 
appeals. ‘‘Impartiality’’ should be a watchword of 
every teacher. 

It may seem to be a trifle for a teacher to forget a 
promise made to a pupil. 
great matter. 


To the pupil, however, it isa 
He rarely ever forgets that promise, and 
the teacher's influence is lessened because of his failure 
to keep it. 

It may seem to be a trifle for a teacher to remain be- 
hind, after school, for a fifteen minutes’ talk with a 
member of his class, but great good comes as the result 
of such interviews between pupil and teacher. Some- 
times the subject of the conversation is the pupil's lack 
of attention to the lesson ; sometimes it is an appeal for 
the pupil to consecrate himself to the Lord. Whatever 
may be talked about, it is no trifling matter when the 
teacher prayerfully makes use of his opportunity in this 
respect. 

It may seem to be trifling to be punctual, to be regu- 
lar, to speak a kind word to the pupil out of school, to 
write to or to select reading-matter for him ; but the dif- 
ference between a successful teacher and an unsuccessful 
one is frequently due to these so-called trifles. 

New York City. 

%% % 


If boys and girls must talk,—even 
in Sunday-school,— the only ques- 
tion to be settled is, when? After a week's absence 
from one another there. are many happenings to tell 
about, and a young lady “teacher in the Darby, Pennsyl- 
vania, Presbyterian Sunday-school began a study of the 
problem. At first she tried giving ‘‘her boys'' a few 
minutes before the lesson, as some other teachers do, 
but this didn’t work, because of the difficulty of «‘ switch- 
ing them off"’ into the lesson study. Then she tried 
other opportunities, but all failed until she hit upon the 
Jast two minutes before the school was called to order 
for the closing exercise. 
onds are “ religiously"’ 


Let ‘em Talk! 


One hundred and twenty sec- 
put aside for free discussion of 
war news, neighborhood happenings, or whatever they 
want to talk about, and-the teacher fnds that she doesn't 
have to call attention to the rule *‘ Only lesson talk in 
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Accurate ai made by State, Provincial or Territorial Association to the Ercutu INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION, Boston, Massachusetts, 


2o—t Estimate reperts made by State, Provincial or Territorial Association to fhe Eigutn lyternationat Convention, Boston, Massachusetts, 


June 23-26, 1896. 


12-4 — made to the Seventh International Convention, St. Louis, Mo., Au; 
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St 32+-September 2, 1893. 


e report of the Home ee | is later than that of the rest of the table, having been secured by the Editor of The Sunday School 


Times im 1897. The report of the Primary Unions is compiled from the report of the Secretary of the International Primary Union. 


Organization 
56 Organized States, Provinces and Territories (United States and Canada), printed in Roman. 


4 Unorganized States, Provinces and Territories printed in Madics. 


os States, Territories and Provinces, where organization is thorough, printed in SMALL CAPs. 


35 States, Territories and Provinces, where organization is good, 


in fell-face Roman, 


22 States, Territories and Provinces, where organization is partial, printed i in smalb Roman. 








Work of the International Sunday- 


School Convention 

os International Sunday-school Convention 

represents the Protestant Evangelical Sunday- 
schools of the United States, the British North 
American provinces, and Mexico. It meets every 
three years, and is composed of delegates chosen by 
the state, territorial, and provincial Sunday-school 
associations. 

The convention elects two important committees 
to carry forward the work. 

The International Lesson Committee, composed 
of fifteen members, representing the larger denomi- 
nations, is elected for six years. This committee 
meets annually, and selects the Sunday-school les- 
sons. ‘The course, as at present arranged, covers 
the Bible in six years. The committee is now en- 
gaged in selecting the lessons from 1901 to 1905. 

The International Executive Committee is com- 
posed of sixty members, one from each of the 
States, territories, and provinces. These are -rec- 


ommended by the Sunday-school associations of the 
states, territories, or provinces, and elected for three 
years. During the interval between the conventions, 
the work is directed by the Executive Committee, 
which meets annually, and by the. Central Com- 
mittee of the Executive Committee, which is called 
by the chairman as often as is necessary. 

At the International Convention reports are pre- 


sented from every part of the field, and the needs- 


of the whole are studied from a Sunday-sehool 
standpoint. The best methods of Sunday-school 
work are presented by competent persons in each 
department, and, as far as possible, the lessons 
taught and the addresses delivered are standards or 
models. 

Following the International Convention are the 
state, territorial, and provincial conventions, held 
annually, where the work of the state, territory, or 
province, is considered. Each of these represents 
the Sunday-schools of its field, through a more or 
less effective interdenominational organization. The 


officers of the state, territorial, or provincial associa- 
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- tion seék to organize county associations, thus uni- 


ting the Sunday-schools still more closély, with an 
annual county convention, and a board of county 
officers. In turn, the county officers, with help 
from headquarters, seek to organize every township 
and city, thus making the organization complete. 

The county, and township or district, conventions, 
are attended by qualified workers, either paid or 
voluntary, who bring to the remote or weaker Sun- 
day-schools'a knowledge of the best ways of work- 
ing. If the organization were, complete, help would 
be given to every Sunday-school worker in the state 
and in the nation. At these conventions plans are 
frequently adopted for systematic visitation, that 
every family may be reached, and for organizing 
Home Departments for all who cannot regularly 
attend the Sunday-school sessions. Many cities and 
counties, and some whole states, have been canvassed 
through these associations, and many thousand Sun- 
day-schools have been equipped with a Home De- 
partment. 

In some state and provincial associations the work 
of preparing and training teachers is carried on by 
institutes and classes, where normal instruction is 
given under the direction of the best teachers. In 
nearly three hundred cities primary teachers’ unions, 
meeting weekly, have been established, and several 
associations conduct summer schools for teacher- 
training. 

The condition of organization varies greatly. At 
the last International Convention, Boston, 1896, 
nineteen states and provinces were reported as hav- 
ing every county organized, and employing forty 
paid workers ; thirty-seven others, partly organized, 
employed thirteen workers; and Alaska, Idaho, 
Indian Territory, and Nevada, were (and remain) 
without organization. . 

The'work of the International Executive Commit- 


‘tee is to aid the weaker states, territories, and prov- 


inces, and to organize the work among the colored 
people in the. South. Since the lamented death of 
Field Superintendent William Reyffdlds, the force 
has consisted of Professor H. M. Hamill and Mr. 
Hugh Cork, field secretaries, with occasional trips of 
other workers, and the Rev. L. B. Maxwell and his 
assistant, the Rev. Silas X. Floyd, both colored, in 
the South. 

A look at the entire field from Newfoundland 
along the northern border to Alaska, down the west- 
ern coast to Southern California, across the southern 
border to Florida, and up the Atlantic Coast to 


Prince Edward Island (leaving out Mexico, Central 


America, and our new West Indian holdings), will 
show the impossibility of doing the work well with the 
present force under the direction of the committee. 

Not’less than forty states, territories, and prov- 
inces need help. *This help is twofold. First, the 
work to be done by the field workers in conven- 
tions and conferences ; and, second, assistance in 
supporting a worker in each state, territory, or prov- 
ince, until they are able'to maintain them without help 
from outside. The Executive Committee needs, at 
this time, at least ten. workers, to enable it to do 
fairly well the work. entrusted to it. It is a 
starting statement that one million of the colored 
children are not in school of any kind, and that 


‘ one-half of the children and youth of America are 


not in Sunday-school, To enable it to extend and 
improve the work, the Executive Committee ap- 
peals for twenty-five thousand dollars per annum in 
special contributions. 

It will be asked, Is there a need for this work ? 
Do not the denominational agencies cover the field ? 
Does not ‘the International plan conflict with de- 
nominational work? ‘To this reply may be made 
with an extract from the circular of the Philadelphia 
County Sunday-school Association (auxiliary to the 
Pennsylvania State Sunday-school Association) : 


It is an organization in which pastors, teachers, and 


~ Officers of all evangelical Sunday-schouls are entitled to 
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participate; one that. has had more than thirty-five 
years of service for Christ ; one that has enrolled upon 
its working force some of the best men and women that 
the.country has produced ; a means whereby Christian 
unity and co-operation may be gained, and souls be 
saved to our Lord Jesus -Christ. It is not a denomina- 
tional association, because the several religious bodies 
in the state are united in its management, to work along 
lines that neither one could well do alone ; yet there is 
no interference with any form of work that either might 
be disposed to attempt, but, on the contrary, it is the 
helper of every one of them. It isnot a mere sentiment, 
but a sturdy fact, and an important factor in the evan- 
gelization of our state. 


Significant also is a letter sent out and signed by 
twenty-nine of the leaders in denominational work 
in Massachusetts. -The letters were addressed to 
the Sunday-school workers of each denomination, 
and signed by the leaders of each separately : 

This organization brings into co-operation ‘not only 
our-own, but all the evangelical, Sunday-schools in this 
state. It never attempts to organize, but seeks to de- 
velop, improve, and strengthen, the schools of all denomi- 
nations. It is loyal to, but in no way interferes with or 
detracts from; denominational work. As an organiza- 
tion, it deserves our sympathy and support. After care- 
fully considering its purposes, plans, and work, we 
desire to say that we believe that the pastors, officers, 
and teachers of our Sunday-schools can advance the in- 
terests of the cause of Christ,—the study of the Bible, — 
the promotion and growth of our denomination, in no 
better way than by co-operating with and sustaining the 
State Sunday-school Association in its broad and com- 
prehensive work. 

Sunday-school work is advancing rapidly, in num- 
bers, in methods, and in the spirit of unity. More 
than 1,500,006 officers and teachers and 12,000,000 
scholars are. now enrolled in the United States. To 
increase the numbers and improve the work. of 
teaching in all our schools, the International Execu- 
tive Committee asks your earnest co-operation, 
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Sunday-School State Secretaries 


OR the convenience of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times, a list is here given of the names and 
addresses, so far as known, of the secretaries of the state, 
territorial, and provincial Sunday-school associations in 
America. All questions and communications on organ- 
ized Sunday-school work may be addressed, in ‘their 
respective localities, to the secretaries nained. Persons 


‘desiring to go as delegates to the International Conven- 


tion at Atlanta should communicate at once with their 
respective secretaries. The Editor will be glad to know 
of any errors or omissions in this list, which is, of course, 
subject to constant change. 

United States 


ALABAMA, . Joseph Carthel, Anniston. 
ARIMOUA, > 05s a ahs . M. W. Messenger, Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS, 6 . John W. Glenn, Batesville. 
CALiForRia,. . Earl S ; Bingham, 720 S. Seventh St., San José. 
COLORADO, , . Arthur Willett, 2209 California St., Cafion City. 


CONNECTICUT, George S. Deming, 42 Church St., 
DELAWARE, . 


New Haven. 
. . Aubrey be page a «2-5 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $ F. Johnson, 805 ‘‘H ** St., N.W., 

Woldesan 
FLORIDA, . . Rev. William Shaw, Ocala. 
GEORGIA, . . . J. H. Miller, Marietta. 
IPAHO, . . Walter S. Bruce, Boise City. 
ILLINOIS, . Ww. 'B. Jacobs, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
INDIAN TERRITORY, ....... Thomas Lain, Muscogee: 
INDIANA, . Charles D. Meigs, 1113 Central Ave., Indianapolis. 
IOWA, Pears sie . - J. C. Preston, Battle Creek. 
RRANSAS, os") i So ° . .. . J. H. Engle, Abilene. 
KENTUCKY, . E A. Fox, 19 I puisville Trust Building, 


Louisville. 
LOUISIANA, . . A. M. Mayo, Lake Charles. 
MAINE, . " . . « Rev. B. P. Snow, Yarmouth. 
MARYLAND, George H. Nock, 116 W. Mulberry St., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Hamilton S. Conant, 110 Boylston St., Boston. 
MICHIGAN, . M. H. Reynolds, Owosso. 
MINNESOTA, . - Hugh Cork, 703 Sykes Block, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI, . . CW. 


. Mills, Columbus. 
MissoURIL, . . . L 


L. ‘Allen, 27 Laclede Building, St. Louis. 
MONTANA, . . . W. R. Conner, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, . P . R. H. Pollock, Beatrice. 
NEVADA, . Rev. F. a Nash, “Carson City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, . 
NEW JERSEY, 


. E. Quimby, Tilton. 
. Rev. E. Morris Pi at 105 E. State St., 

Trenton. 
NEW MEXICO, H. E. Fox, Albuquerque. 
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NEw YorK, . Timothy “be t12 E, Fayette St., Syracuse. 
NORTH CAROLINA, m 3c% ny N. Snow, Durham, 


NORTH DAKOTA, Ww. . Manson, Hillsboro. 


OHI0, . esis I.awrance, Toledo. 
OKLOHOMA TERRITORY, . Rev. A. P. George, Guthrie. 
OREGON, A. A. Sore. 334 Weidler St., Porfland. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Dr. Charles Roads, Crozer Bldg., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, W. B. Wilson, Y..M. C. A. Bidg., Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA,. ..... . F. C. Whilden, Charleston. 
SouTH DAKOTA, . . _C. R. Fisher, Redfield. 
TENNESSEE, ..... _ Gedtge 0. Bapanae Nashville. 
cd Oe a se 
SO ao a g' .0 ar a OG ate oe M, ey Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT, rg * | Rev. J. H. Babbitt, West Brattleboro, ” 
VIRGINIA, . A. J. Gary, Room 3, City Hall, Richmond. 
WASHINGTON, a ee . W. C. Merritt, Tacoma. 
WEST VIRGINIA, . ......, «M. P. Shankey, Charlestown, 
WISCONSIN,. . .. 2... . Rev. A. J. Benjamin, Oshkosh, 
WYOMING, .. 1.6 eda oe . C. H. Smith, Carbon, 
; Canada 
pS 2 PE eee oe . George A. Reid, Lacombe, 
ASSINABOIA, . .. 6. - +++. «Alex. Ross, Regina. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, . Ww. C., Coatham, New Westminster, . 
MANITOBA, ... Pe ae ee ee . W. H. Irwin, Brandon. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, . Date is 
NEWFOUNDLAND, ... 

NORTH WEST TERRITORY, 
NOVA SCOTIA, 


. Rev. Aquilla Lucas, Sussex. 
. Charles P. Ayre, St. Johns. 
. «Rev. John McDougall, Morley. 
. O. M. Sanford, Burlington. 
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ONTARIO, ; . Alfred Day, Deer Park. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, . »..». « L. Morris, Summerside. 
QUEBEC, . George H. Archibald, Montreal. 
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Sunday-School Statistics of the 
World 


Prepared for the World's Third Sunday-School Convention, 
held in London, July 11-16, 1898 
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| TRACHERS SCHOLL ARS. TOTAL 
| SCHOOLS \ | 
Evrore 
England and Wales 43,632 613,036 6,843,072 | 7,456,108 
ee A Se are 6,338 63,939 713,300 772+ 
Se ee Se | 3,620 27.980 319,316 ean 
Austria, including Bohemia . | 208 533 | 7-340 7:873 
POST SS eee 83 | 403 | 4616 | $3 
NL ‘ob 66 # 6a e-b s | 35 140 1.06 | ; 
Denmark... 2 + ees { B19 | 4278 71,371 | 75. 
ME 2h sé e1ss%. £ 2h) 7,611 1928 165,140 Fro 
FORGED .).4s th ee i es | 47s | + 76 61,200 5,076 
a or ae | mage | or Br4.17s | 854,047 
ee ek Pe ce 4 | 180 | 1 
OS Bare ae ae 1,900 | aise 168,110 1734 
ee a a eer } 336 | 1,482 15.787 17, 
6-5 nes tere © a | 749 | 3,30 65,311 6b.602 
a. GR ar near | 8 | 7° 1,419 1,489 
EN) h. Ws ee. 8° me: a ie 83 i 785 15,679 16,464 
NG OFu a" way Oe&.8. | 48 | 220 4:275 4,495 
ee ee ee | §,360 | 18,144 252,247 270,391 
DUSRTMNES «odie c 0 0 0 t |. 4,762 | 7-499 | 122,567 130,057 
Turkey in Europe ..... | 30 | 170 1,420 1,50 
SIA } 
India, including Ceylon .. 5,578 | 13,937 247.472 2614 
Maes aan | 107 | 44° «(| 4,876 5.3% 
baer eee Se ee 16 | 64 Bog . o73 
RN SNE do -0 6 42 kce ms © 105 | 1,053 5,264 6,3)7 
SO. es 6 > 2 0.00 o 6% 190 399 | 7-019 7-4 
a ES PPE on 516 4250 | 25,833 Ry. 
CD enna -4 bd. ge 0¢ 8 4,246 8,455 161,394 | 169,849 
Nortr AMERICA 
United States ....... 35697 | 1,394,630 3-523 12,288,153 
SE as Pg go wig eA 8, } 75.004 2,070 657,134 
Newfoundland and Labrador! 375 | 2,363 23,856 26,219 
6. re | 2,306 10,769 111,335 122,104 
Central_America and Mexico] 550 | 1,300 | 15,000 16,300 
Soutm America ..... 35° | 3,000 1 50,000 153,000 
OcRANIA ‘ 
BED ° 55 006 6 ah 'e~ 1. 7498 | 54,670 595-03" 649.701 
eS i's 5 6 toa 1,474 | 2,700 42999 45,009 
Hawaiian Islands ..... | 230 | 1,413 15,840 17-253 
Other Islands ....... | 210 800 10,000 10,800 
Ween d's e283 6s | 246,658 | 2,378,921 22,540,302 | 24,919,393 ° 
+ a 7 
Convention Calendar 
Texas, at Cameron . March 28-30 
Delaware, at Smyrna . . April 6, 7 
Florida, at Ocala April 4-6 
California, at Berkeley . April 11-13 
Alabama, at Florence April 12-14 
Georgia, at Atlanta = . April 26 
West Virginia, at C harleston , April 18-20 
South Carolina, at Spartanburg . es April 23-25 
International Lesson Committee, at Atlanta ; . April 25 
International Executive Committee, at Atlanta. .. . . April 26 
International Primary Union, at Atlanta . >... April 26 
International: Sunday-School Field Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Atlanta ; os ‘Sainte . April 26 
Ninth International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion, at Atlanta . . April 26-30 
Kansas, at Hutchinson . May 9-11 
Mississippi, at Greenwood May 9-18 
Montana, at Anaconda . . « May to-12 
Illinois, at Decatur .s . May 16-18 
Minnesota, at Red Wing . . May 23-25 
Washington, at Tacoma . . May 23-45 
North Dakota, at Hillsboro . May 
South Dakota, at Aberdeen . May — 
British America 
Manitoba, at Portage la Prairie by tin. wie be . June 6-8 
New Brunswick, at St. Stephen. ....... « October —— 
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Lesson Helps 





Lesson 3, April 16 


Jesus Teaching Humility 


John 13: 1-17 


Study the whole chapter. 


Memory verses : 14-17 


GoLpen Text: / have given you an example.—John 13: 15, 


COMMON VERSION 


1 Now before the feast of the 
assover, when Jesus knew that 
is hour was come that he 

should depart out of this world 
unto the Father, having loved 
his own which were in the 
world, he loved them unto the 
end. 
2 And supper being ended, 
the devil having now put into 
the heart of Judas Is-cir’i-ot, 
Simon's son, to betray him ; 

3 Jesus knowi that the 
Father had given all things into 
his hands, and that he was come 
from God, and went to God ; 

4 He riseth from supper, and 
laid aside his garments; and 
took a towel, and girded*himself. 

5 After that he poureth water 
into a basin, and began to wash 
the disciple’ feet, and to wipe 
them with the towel wherewith 
he was girded. ' 

6 Then cometh he to Simon 
Peter: and Peter saith unto 
him, Lord, dost thou wash my 
feet? 


7 Jesus answered and said 
unto him, What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou 


shalt know hereafter. 

8 Peter saith unto him, Thou 
shalt never wash my feet. 
Jesus answered him, If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part with 
me. 

9 Simon Peter saith unto him, 
Lord, not my feet only, but also 
my hands and my head. 

to Jesus saith to him, He that 

Meedeth not save to 
w. Ais feet, BUt 1s Clean every 
yal and ye are clean, but not 


tt For he knew who should 
betray him ; therefore said he, 
Ye are not all clean. 

12 So after he had washed 
their feet, and had taken his 
garments, and was set down 
again, he said unto them, Know 
ye what | have done to you? 

13 Ye call me Master and 
Lord: and ye say well; for so 


am, 

14 If I then, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet ; 
ye also ought to wash one 
another's feet. 

15 For I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as 
1 have done to you. 

16 Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, The servant is not greater 
than his lord ; neither he that 
is sent greater than he that sent 
him 


17 If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them. 





REVISED VERSION 


1 Now before the feast of the 
yon Jesus knowing that 
nis hour was come that he 
should depart out of this 
world unto the Father, hav- 
ing loved his own which 
were in the world, he loved 
them 'unto the end. And 
during supper, the devil hav- 
ing already put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Si- 
mon's son, to betray him, 
3 Jesus, knowing that ~ the 
Father had given all things 
into his hands, and that he 
came forth from God, and 
4 goeth unto God, riscth from 
supper, and layeth aside his 
garments; and he took a 
towel, and girded himself. 
Then he poureth water into 
the bason, and began to 
wash the disciples’ feet, and 
to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded. 
6 So .\he cometh to Simon 
Peter. He saith unto him, 
Lord, dost thou wash my 
feet? Jesus answered and 
said unto him, What I do 
thou knowest not now ; but 
thou shalt understand here- 
after. Peter saith unto him, 
Thou shalt never wash my 
feet. Jesus answered him, 
If I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with me. Simon 
Peter saith unto him, Lord, 
not my feet only, but also 
my hands and my head. 
Jesus saith to him, He that 
is bathed needeth not ? save 
to wash his feet, but is clean 
every whit : afidye are clean, 
but not all. For he knew 
him that should betray him ; 
therefore said he, Ye are not 
all clean. 
So when he had washed 
their feet, and taken his gar- 
ments, and ® sat down again, 
he said unto them, Know ye 
what I have done to you? 
Ye call me, * Master, and, 
Lord: and ye say well ; for 
so I am. If I then, the 
Lord and the * Master, 
have washed your feet, ye 
also ought to wash one 
another's feet. For I have 
given you an example, that 
ye.also should do as I have 
done to you. Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, A® servant is 
not greater than his lord ; 
neither Sone that is sent 
reater than he that sent 
i7 him. If ye know: these 
things, blessed are ye if ye 
do them. 


wn 


N 


© 


- 


12 


14 


“ 


Or, te the uttermost *Some ancient authorities omit save, and Ais 


feet. *Gr. reclined, * Or, Teacher © Gr. bondservant. & Gr. an 
apostle. ~ 
Im verse 1 the American Revisers would for “ which” read “ who ” or 
*that.”’ 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Everlasting Love and Priestly Service 


San.—/Jesus ovr Great High Priest ( John 73: 1-20). 
He came from God, and went to God (3). 


Love (1). 


he took a servant's place (4, 5). 
The divine example (12-20). 
John 15:3; Eph. 5: 26.) 


saved (6-11). 


Everlasting 
Yet 
If unwashed, then un- 
(Compare 


Mon,—Betrayed by Man, Glorified by God (John 13 : 21-38). 


Not all disciples are true (21-30). 
The new commandment (34, 35). 


fied (31-33). 
self-confidence (36-38). 


The Son of man glori- 
Peter's 


Twes.— Zhe Last Passover and the First Supper ( Matt. 26 : 17-30). 


The appointed time (17). 
traitor announced (21-25). 
(26-30). 
Wed.— The Account in Luke (22 


“remission of sins" 


The chosen place (18-20). The 
The first view of the supper— 


‘ 14-20). Jesus’ desire to eat 


this passover with them (14-16). The passover cup (17, 18). 


The supper instituted—the loaf and the cup (19, 20). 


The 


second view of the supper—‘' In remembrance of me "’ (19). 


Thurs.— Zhe Supper Explained (1 Cor. 10: 


16, 17; 11 : 23-26). 


‘bhe third view of the supper—One with Christ and one in 


Christ (1o : 16, 17). 


A special revelation (11 : 23-25). 


The 


fourth view of the supper—'‘' Proclaim the Lord's death, 


till he come "’ (26). 


is ay 





Sat.—Christian Living (Rom. 12: 1-21). 


Sun.— The Mind of Christ (Phil. 2: 1-17). 
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Pri.—Sel/-Humiliation and Divine Exaltation (Matt, 18: 1-10). 


The question—‘' Who is greatest ?*’ (1). 
and answer (2-4). Receiving children or_offending Christ 
(5, 6). A fearful lesson (7-9). Those who see the Father's 
face (10). ~ 


The illustration 


A surrendéred life (1). 

A transformed life (2). A humble life (3). A life shared 

with others (4, 5). An earnest life (6-8). A life of love 

and joy (9-12). A useful life (13-17). A victorious life 

(20, 21). 

Comfort, consola- 
tion, feilowship (1). The study of humility (2-4). The 
pattern of humility (5-8). The feward of bumility (9-11). 
(Compare 1 Pet. 5 : 5-7.) 

Chicago, Lil. 
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_ Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—These are narrated almost ex- 
clusively by the Synoptists, Matthew being most full. 

Sunday.—The entry to Jerusalem. 

Monday.—vhe second cleansing of the temple, etc. 

Tuesday.—Beginning with the lesson from the withered 
fig-tree, a series of conflicts and discourses in the temple, and 
the discourse on the Mt..of Olives. Matthew devotes nearly 
five chapters to the events of this day, —one-sixth of his Gospel, 


Judas proposes to betray Jesus, probably at the close of this 


day. John 12 : 20-50 also probably belongs to this day. 

Wednesday.—Spent in retirement at Bethany. 

Thursday.—Two disciples sent to prepare for the passover 
meal. In the evening the supper begins, probably with an 
expression of desire by our Lord, and a strife as to who should 
be greatest (Luke). This seems to be connected with the 
places at the table. The lesson follows. 

PLACE.—An upper room in some house at Jerusalem. 
Whether this had been secured by previous arrangement with 
the owner, or directiy in consequence of the sending of the 
two disciples (Matt, 26 : 17-19, and parallel passages), is un- 
certain. It was doubtless unknown to Judas until the com- 
pany went there. The table was a triclinium, and, accord- 
ing to Edersheim, John, Jesus, and Judas reclined side by 
side, the last-named having the place of honor. Peter was 
opposite, as appears brom verse 24. 

Timz.—Certainly on Thursday evening, which, as is here 
held, was the regular time tor eating the passover supper,— 
namely, the evening of the 14th of Nisan, year of Rome 783, 
—that is, April 6, A.D. 30. 

Persons.—Our Lord, the twelve disciples, ‘Peter and Judas 
Iscariot being mentioned by name. 

PARALLEL PassAGEs.—There is no direct parallel; but 
Matthew 26 : 20-25 ; Mark 14: 17-21; Luke 22 : 15-23, are 
in immediate connection. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE sixth day of the last week of our Lord’s life had 
come, beginning on Thursday at sunset, and he had 
gathered the Twelve to an upper room—the largest in an 
Eastern house—to eat the passover with them for the last 
time, though the nation would not keep the feast till the clos- 
ing hours of the day, and it was as yet only its opening. 
Custom permitted this, and, in Christ’s case, necessity de- 
manded it ; for he was to die before next sunset. There was 
much to crowd into this farewell meeting, but nothing more 
essential than to correct the vital error of the disciples in 
thinking of his kingdom as at all like those of this world, with 
their selfish ambitions and rivalries. The Messiah, they had 
always heard, was to found a mighty Jewish empire, and in this 
they each hoped to have high office as the first who had joined 
our Lord’s cause. » 

Knowing that Iscariot had already plotted his betrayal, and 
that his last hour had come, Jesus taught them their miscon- 
ception by a lesson they could never forget. Rising trom his 
dining-couch, and girding himself with a towel, after having 
put off his outer garment, he poured water into a ewer at 
hand, and taking, besides, a basin, began the slave’s work of 
pouring water over the feet of the Twelve, and then wiping 
them dry. 

Simon Peter, however, not forgetful- of having led the rest 
in the recognition of Jesus as the very Messiah, was shocked 
** Lord,’’ said he, 
** You will know hereafter 
what my doing so means,’’ answered Jesus, softly. But Peter 
shrank from ‘‘ the Christ of God ’’ (Luke 9 : 20) washing Ass 
feet. ‘* Thou shalt never wash my feet,’’ said he, as he drew 
them up on the couch, away trom his Master, **‘ If I don’t,” 
replied Jesus, *‘ you have no part with me.’’ ** Then, Lord, 
wash my hands and my head as well!’’ ‘* He whose feet 
are bathed by me does not need more,’’ replied the Holy 
One, ‘‘ for it is a symbol of being clean every whit, truly and 


at such a reversal of their fitting relations. 
**dost show wash my teet?”’ 


a 
- 
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wholly faithful to me ; yet I do not say 
hint of the treachery of Judas. ~ 

** Do you know,’’ asked the Saviour, ‘‘ what lesson I wish 
you to learn from what I have just done? You have often 
disputed who would be the chief men in my kingdom. But 
I, whom you rightly call your Master or Teacher, and who am 
thus your head, have washed your feet. Imitate me in de- 
lighting to do the lowliest services for each other. Greatness 
in my kingdom 1s measured by humility, and true humility is 
heavenly love, and love is the sunshine of my reign. In low- 
liness of mind let each esteem the other better than himself, 
and you will be like me, for, as’ you see, I have made myself 
of no reputation, and have taken on me the form of a servant 
to you all,’’ 


this of all of you,’’—a 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Love Serves 


HE true key-note of this universe is service. The strong 
ought to bear the burdens of the weak, the wise of the 
ignorant, the law-abiding of the lawless, Nothing lives for 
itself. Ground gives itself to make grass, grass feeds flesh, 
flesh serves soul, and God serves all, Any other principle 
sends the universe to wreck. Selfishness is sin. 
This lesson is usually regarded as teaching humility. 
really teaches greatness, 
dozen to serve him. 


It 
Weak is the man who must have a 
We are near death when we must call 

Strong is the man who cap serve a 
dozen, or his whole generation. Christ never did anything 
else but serve. This is not an exceptional incident. Wash- 
ing feet is no more lowly than stilling storms or dying for a 
world. It was just when he knew the Father had given all 
things into his hands, that, conscious of this power, he stooped 
to do this lowliest thing. The more he is exalted in the 
heavens, the more gifts he obtains for man (Acts 2: 33; 
Eph. 4: 8). 

Make much of the marginal reading at the close of verse 1. 
He loved his own to his uttermost. God’s uttermost of love 
covers man’s uttermost of need. We need not be poor and 
hungry for love when such an abundance is offered. 

The example of the Lord is the law for the disciple (v. 15). 
To what services for others do the pupils devote themselves ? 
The tendency of our times is for parents to serve the children, 
not only during the period of infancy, but to continue to do 
so through youth, and often through maturity. This is a 
dwarfing of the coming generations. Teach pupils to. serve 
parents, each other, and God. 

This is the only road to happiness. 
Happy are ye if ye do them (v. 17). 

University Park, Colo. 


the doctor and nurse. 


All know these things. 


* 


Added Points 

Conscious of his divine nature and his supreme rank, Jesus 
stooped to lowliest service for those he loved. 

Relusal to accede to Christ’s wishes, or to obey his com- 
mands, is an enemy’s act-of overt rebellion. 

Present obscurity shall give place to future clearness. The 
unknown of to.day shal] become the known of to-morrow. 

Christ’s example is the Christian’s law. 

He who serves most, most resembles Christ. 

Knowing the things o\ Christ, and doing them, form the 
highway to genuine blessedness, 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ESUS, snowing that his hour was come (v.1). And so 
knowing all! the pain and awful suffering'with which that 
hour would be filled. It is the tendency of great pain and 
sorrow to isolate from serving others. We are apt to think 
we have right to forget others when we ourselves are whelmed. 
It was not so with Jesus. It ought not to be so with us. 
Those wounded soldiers after the battle of San Juan ought to 
be both example and feproot to us. Unmurmuringly they be- 
sought the surgeons to pass themselves less hurt, though pain 
writhes them, that they might give first attention to those hurt 
more cruelly. That was Christlike. 

The devil having already put into the heart of Judas... 
to betray him (v, 2). Thrown into, dropped into, Judas’s 
heart, is the original. But the bad soil was there, so the bad 
When you do not gather your will against 
evil, you give Satan chance to inject evil. Resist the Devil, 
and he will flee from you. But, unresisted, he will cling to 
you, and make your heart his hothouse. How frequently, 
when we know one, meditates against us a wrong, we grow 
haughty, distant, and refuse all loving service. But Christ 
stooped to do menial ministry to Judas even ! ; 

Jesus... began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them 


seed germinated. 
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with the towel wherewith he was girded (vs. 3-5). Augustine 
was once asked, ‘‘ What is the first step in religion ?”’ He 
said, *‘ Humility.”’ ‘And the second step?’’ He said, 
“Humility.” ‘And the third step?’’? He said again, 
‘*Humility.”’ But what is humility? It_is not, as so 
many seem to think it, an undue berating of yourself, an easy 
calling of yourself names, a withdrawing from service, be- 
cause, as you are very willing to declare, you have slight 
ability to render it. Yet, if others should take you precisely 
at your word, you would be mightily provoked. Notice that 
Christ had the most shining consciousness of his transcendent 
being and destiny. By no word did he deprecate himself. 
But what is humility? In the light of this great example, do 
you not see plainly? A genuine humility is the glad conse- 
cration, when need comes, of one’s whole being, possessions, 
gifts, to lowliest service for others’ sakes, He is most humble 
who will quickest and towliest serve. ’ 

What l do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt understand 
hereafter (v. 7). - 

. * Not now, but in the coming years, 

It may be in the better land, 

We'll read the meaning of our tears, 
And there, some time, we'll understand. 

“Vhen trust in God through all thy days ; 

Fear not, for te doth hold thy hand ; 

Though dark thy way, still sing and praise ; 
Some time, some time, we'll umderstand."’ 

Lf I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me (v. 8). Con- 
scious refusal of a clear wish or command of Christ separates 
from Christ. He is he Lord and Master. His will must be 
supreme. 


He that is bathed needeth not save to wash his feet (v, 10). , 


We need be regenerated but once. But the regenerated, 
walking the dusty ways of this evil world, will surely catch 
and gathet something of this world’s stain and smutch. For 
these he needs the repeated washings of forgiveness. I have 
heard some people say, and my heart has stood still when I 
heard them, that, being now, as they declared, ‘‘ thoroughly 
sanctitied,’’ they had gotten beyond any need of the prayer 
our Lord taught us, *‘ Forgive us our trespasses.’’ Fearful 
presumption, it seems tome. Far better, sure that you need 
it, pray constantly, that the soiled feet of many trespasses get 
the gracious cleansing of forgiveness, 

For 1 have given you an example, that ye also should do as 
d have done to you (v. 15). I knew one, great in his Chris- 
tianity, who almost exactly fulfilled this injunction of our 
Lord. I never knew him refuse the lowliest service. It was 
wonderful how, as the years went, he gathered influence for 
Jesus. The night of his funeral was the wildest, but a great 
church was thronged. And little children, and the poorest, 
the richest also, and the creedless as well as the Christian, 
broke“into sobs above the coffin of the city missionary who, 
in Christ’s name, had held back from no service for them, 


Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 1.—Now before the feast of the passover: Accord- 
ing to the other evangelists, Jesus ate the passover at 
the regular time (Matt. 26: 17; Mark 14:12; Luke 22: 7). 
** Before’? may therefore mean immediately before. Those 
who place the last supper on the 13th of Nisan interpret this 
phrase as meaning the day before.—/esus 4nowing: A literal 
rendering.—//is hour: A usual phrase for some critical point 
of time, here defined by what follows.—/e loved them unto 
the end: Or, ** unto the uttermost.’’ To the end of his life 
on earth, or, as the marginal rendering suggests, ‘‘ to the fullest 
extent.’’ The former sense seems best adapted to the con- 
text, and gives the title of this division of the Gospel (chaps, 
13-17), which shows how Jesus revealed himself to the faith 
of his disciples. 

Verse 2.—And during supper; The change of a single let- 
ter, sustained by the best manuscripts, yields this sense, which 
relieves a difficulty in the harmony. The most appropriate 
place for this occurrence is after the strife as to who should be 
greatest.—Put into the heart: According to Matthew and 
Mark, Judas had agreed to betray him ‘two days ”’ before the 
passover, and Luke speaks of Satan’s then entering into Judas. 

Verse 3.—Jesus, snowing: ‘* Jesus’’ is supplied, though 
not occurring in the best authorities. Some explain: ‘‘ Al- 
though knowing,’’ thus contrasting our Lord’s knowledge of 
his glory with the act of humility afterwards described, But 
it was because he knew that such force is given to the wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet.—Jnto his hands : That is, to Jesus. 
—Came forth... goeth: Titese renderings are exact. With 
full knowledge of his authority, his osigin, and his speedy 
return to the Father, ne shows his love, as afterwards de- 
scribed. 

Verse 4.—Riseth from supper: Probably near the begin- 
ning of the paschal meal.—And girded himself: As for serv- 
ing; the ** towel’? being thus used as a girdle, both hands 
would be free. It is significant that he girded ‘ himself.”’ 
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Verse 5.— Zhe disciples’ feet: Which rested outward on 
the couches around the table. 

Verse 6.—So he cometh: Literally, ‘‘ therefore,’’—that is, 
in consequence of this course of action.—7Zo Simon Peter : 
Probably among the last ; certainly-not the first. It appears 
from verse 25 that John reclined on the right of Jesus, and 
Judas on the left ; while verse 24 suggests that Peter was on 
the opposite. side of the triclinium. Hence, in passing from 
John toward the left, Jesus at length came to Peter at the far- 
ther side.—Lord, dost thou wash my feet? Evidently object- 
ing. ‘* Thou” and ‘‘ my”’ are emphatic. 

Verse 7.—Whai J do; That is, am doing.— 7hou knowest 
not now; Here too **1’’ and ‘‘thou’’ are emphatic.—Aus 
thou shalt understand hereafter; A stronger verb than 
‘“‘know.’’ ‘* Hereafter,’’ literally, ‘‘ after these things,’’ 
probably points directly to the explanation in verses 12 to 17, 
but remotely to the future after the resurrection and Pentecost. 

Verse 8,— Thou shalt never wash my feet; The emphasis 
rests on ‘* nevex,’’—literally, ‘‘ not at all’ for ever.’’ But 
‘*my ’’ has also some emphasis, from its position.—J/ / wash 
thee not, thou hast no part with me: This points to the deeper 
symbolical meaning of the washing, since to be deprived of 
it is to lose all share in the fellowship and glory of Christ. 

Verse 9.—Not my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head; Literally, ‘* the hands and the head ; ”’ ‘* my ’’ has no 
special emphasis, not even in the phrase ‘‘ my feet,’’ where its 
position is not the, same as in verse 8, 

Verse 10.—/e that is bathed» Not ‘‘ washed,’’ a different 
verb being used. The tense points to an act with continued 
result.—NVeedeth not save to wash his feet; Literally, ‘* the 
feet.’’ But the Sinaitic manuscript and some Latin authori- 
ties read, ‘‘hath no need to wash.’’ The longer reading 
suggests that the washing of the feet is a sign that one is 
bathed ; the briefer, that, when one is bathed, there is no far- 
ther need of washing. But the latter deprives the passage of 
its appropriate reference. The bathing points to the entire 
cleansing of a true disciple, as fully pardoned and accepted ; 
the washing, to the special cleansing of the sin-of pride, sym- 
bolized in this act of humility on the part of our Lord.—Au¢ 
ts clean every whit: Literally, ‘‘ whole,’’ an adjective agree- 
ing with the subject of the*sentence.—And ye are clean, but 
not all; Not all of you, the reference being to persons. 

Verse 11.—Ffor he knew him that: Not ‘‘ who,’’ but * that 
one who.’’ This is John’s explanation of the previous 
sentence, 

Verse 13.—Ye call me Master: That is, ‘* Teacher.’’— 
And Lord: Here equivalent to ‘* Master,’’ over against 
** servant.’’—For so am: **So’’ is supplied for the sake of 
the English idiom. 

Verse 14.—// / then: ‘*1’’ is emphatic.— 7he Lord and 
the Master: Or, ** Teacher.’’ ‘* The’’ is more literal than 
** your.’’ The form is exactly the same as in verse 13, but 
the order is reversed to emphasize the term ** Lord,’’ the 
whole description being in emphatic position. 

Verse 15.—For 1 have given you an example: That is, of 
humility.— Ye a/so: ** Also ’’ is overlooked in the Authorized 
Version, It gives additional force to “ ye.’’ 

Verse 16.—A servant: Greek, ** bondservant.’’ There is 
no article in the Greek, the emphasis thus resting upon the 
character of ‘‘ servant.’’—Omne that is sent: Greek, “‘ an 
apostle.’’ 
—one sent, 

Verse 17.—Jf ye know these things: The emphasis is on 
**these things,’’ and the form implies that they did know. 
But ‘‘ know ’’ is not the stronger term used in verse 12.— 
Blessed; The term used in the Sermon on the Mount.—// ye 
do them: In case, as time will show, ye habitually do them. 


3ut the term is probably used in its original sense, 
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The Servant Lord 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


OHN does not record the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 

per, but he gives instead this patbetic and deeply signifi- 

cant incident, and reports at length the sacred discourse and 
yet more sacred prayer in chapters 14-17. - 

The first striking thing in this lesson is the almost unique 
disclosure of Christ’s inner consciousness. John ventures to 
tell, not only what Jesus did, but why he did it. He points 
to certain elements of Christ’s consciousness and to certain 
external events, as concurring in leading Jesus toe this won- 
derful act of lowly service. The prime element impelling him 
to it was the certain knowlcdge that the hour of his departure 
had all but arrived. That certain and near departure drew 
his heart in yearning love to the humble friends who were so 
soon to be left in a hostile world, full of pitfalls and tempta- 
tions. The consciousness of impending separation leads us 
all to try to put all our love into a last look, a last word; a 
last embrace, which will be remembered forever. The earth- 
quake of parting lays bare the seams of gold in the rock. 

Jesus, too, felt this human impulse. The love which had 
been present during all the days of intercourse burned with 
stronger flame at last, and made him desire to crowd it all 
into one act which might live forever in the disciples’ hearts. 
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He desires our remembrance and love for his own sake as well 
as for ours, Like the king on the scaffold, whose last word 
was ‘* Remember,’’ Jesus*leaves as his last act this transcen- 
dent token of love stronger tfian death. 

Verse 3 gives another glimpse into our Lord’s conscious- 
ness, and represents his knowledge of his divine nature as 
being the reason for the lowly act of service. The shadow of 
the cross did not obscure the assurance that ‘all things ”’ 
were given into his hands, The full consciousness of pre- 
incarnate glory and communion persisted through all the hu- 
miliation, like a sunbeam through wild waves, and beyond 
the cross shone the light of ascension and sitting on the 
throne, ‘* He came forth from God without withdrawing from 
him, and he went to God without departing from us ’’ (St. Ber- 
nard), John’s minute detail of the steps in the act of humility 
—thé rising from table, the laying aside the upper garment, 
the girding with the towel, the taking of the basin—puts. us 
into the disciples’ place, as they watched him with wondering 
eyes. 

The usual washing of the guests’ feet appears to have been 
omitted, and possibly the dispute as to who was greatest, 
which Luke records, may have arisen in connection with the 
question as to which of them was to do it. Such disputes as 
to precedence followed Christ’s speaking of his sufferings, 
which the disciples thought of as heralding the kingdom, and 
were therefore wishful to settle their place in it beforehand, 
If so, Christ’s act was the most gentle and most effectual re- 
buke. He does what no one of them would stoop to do, for 
fear of compromising his dignity and chances of preferment in 
the kingdom. He does it, precisely because he was sévereign 
and divine. The highest stoops to the lowliest office, The 
act enshrines in an example which must move hearts, the law 
of service in the kingdom.’ The King uses his royalty in or- 
der to set the example of infinite condescension. The highest 
is servant of the lowest,—a revolutionary principle which so- 
called Christian countries have but poorly learned, which 
Christian churches and individual Christians need to ponder 
and practice far more than they do, 

Our Lord teaches that this is the lesson for us from his act 
in the words which he spoke when he had seated himself 
again at the table. They are very significant, as being among 
the clearest declarations of his dignity. He accepted the po- 
sition in which the disciples put him by calling him Teacher 
and Master, —the former title referring more to instruction, and 
He accepts as his right the highest 
place that we can give him, and demands credence for his 
every revelation of truth and obedience 6 his every order for 
conduct. - And then he takes the basin and washes his schol- 
ars’ feet. So are we to do if we would be his. The mercy 
we have received is the pattern and measure of the mercy 
which we should show. ‘‘As I have done to you,’’—how 


the latter to command. 


patient the forbearance, how endless the pitying tenderness, 
how glad the stooping service which we should render, if we 
let the power of that example sink into our hearts, and mold 
our dealings with our brethren ! 

May we not see in Christ's action here a kind of parable of 
the incarnation? The same principles which underlay the 
Word’s becoming flesh underlay the comparatively small inci- 
dent of the foot-washing, and the very terms which describe 
the latter may be applied to the former. As he rose from the 
table, so he left the bosom of the Father. As he laid aside 
his garments, so he emptied himself, and, being rich, for our 
sakes became poor. As he took the towel and girded him- 
self, so he assumed flesh and took the form of a servant. It 
was supreme condescension that he should take the basin and 
kneel at the disciples’ feet, but it was greater that he took to 
himself human hands that could hold the basin, and a body 
that could be girded with a towel. We do not understand all 
the wonder and beauty of this incident unless we see in that 
kneeling Jesus the incarnate Word, who willed to be “ found 
in fashion as a man,’’ and humbled himself to be among us 
** as he that serveth.’’ ; 

The episode of Peter’s characteristic refusal to let Jesus 
wash his feet brings out the other lesson of the incident, 
which lay*in the background till then. The action of our 
Lord, as John explains its motives, had the twofold purpose 
of expressing his undying love and of teaching that, in his king- 
dom and in the King, rule means service. Peter’s action 
leads Jesus to bring into prominence the special meaning 
of washing ; namely, cleansing from moral defilement. Most 
natural, as well as characteristic of the man, was the blunt 
refusal, the emphaticalness of which is expressed in the Greek 
by the arrangement of the sentence, which brings together in 
sharp contrast the two pronouns ‘thou ’’ and ‘‘ my,” thus 
underlining both, as it were. It was like the Apostle’s warm- 
hearted precipitation to forget that to let Jesus do what he 
would was truer reverence than to draw back his foot from 
the Lord’s outstretched hand. But the man’s heart was 
right, though his head blundered ; and therefore Jesus deals 
gently with him, and he tells him that he wi'l understand his 
meaning ‘‘hereafter,’’ by which the immediately following 
explanation is to be understood, not some far-off revelation in 
another world. Jesus in effect says, ‘‘ Take it on trust for a 
moment ; it will be all plain presently.’’ But that -xplana‘jon 
would but partially illuminate the Apostle’s mind, and Cal- 












vary, Olivet, and Pentecost were needed in order to complete 
the explanation ; and all the subsequent Christian life was, in 
one aspect, but learning more fully the mystery of that cleans- 
ing procured by such humiliation. 

Peter’s reiterated refusal is more absolute and vehement 
than his first, and seems to catch up Christ's word “ here- 
after’’ Therefore Jesus solemnly 
warns him that there is more here involved than a mere cleans- 
ing of the feet. Unless Jesus cleanses us, we have no part in 
him. To be shut out from participation with Jesus was the 
blackest fate that could threaten that true, rash heart. So his 
whole nature wheels round on itself, and, with the same bold, 
impulsive precipitation as before, he now wishes more than 
Jesus had offered to do, It is not so much cleansing in itself, 
or in its moral meaning, that he now eagerly desires, but cleans- 
ing because it is the condition of having part with Jesus. He 
is still thinking mainly of actual washing, and he wishes to be 
washed all over if thereby he can get closer to the Lord 
whom he loved so well, if often so blindly. 

But our Lord is now speaking of the reality which the basin 
and the foot-washing symbolized. And he teaches the world, 
and not Peter only, that he can cleanse from ‘‘ all filthiness of 
the flesh and spirit,’’ and that, unless we experience that cleans- 
ing power, we have no real share in him. 
is his work, We shall not understand him until we see that 
that is the work which he, and only he, can do, The symbol 
here is necessarily incomplete, for the true washing is effected 
not by water only ; but what he bears in the basin, and brings 
to tis, is his own blood, the detergent which takes all stains 
out of the heart. 
down the principle that the disciples had already received, by 
reason of their relation to him, a cleansing which extended 
over the whole nature, and that therefore, like a man coming 
from the bath, whose feet might have been fouled by touching 
the ground on his homeward way, they needed but a partial 
cleansing of what had been soiled. Such repeated and con- 
tinual cleansing, Jesus is ready to bestow on us all. He asks 
us now, ‘* Know ye what I have done to you?’’ May we 
each answer, ‘‘ Thou hast washed us from our sins in thine 
own blood,’’ and each pray him, ‘‘ Wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow.’’ 
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in its obstinate ‘‘ never.’’ 


To wash away sin 


Jesus answered Peter’s petition by laying 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 

upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunda School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course, 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sundey School Times. 


John 13 : 1-30, 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

With chapter 13 the second half of the Gospel begins, as 
well as a new and very distinct section, Jesus has com- 
pleted his self-presentation to the outside world; he now re- 
veals himself to his own believing disciples. This new section 
includes chapters 13-17. The study for to-day brings up two 
preliminaries to the wonderful conference, —(1) a symbolic re- 
buke (13 : 1-20) of their failure, on account of disputes about 
precedence (Luke 22 : 24) to render the kindly service of 
foot-washing, and a lesson on the dignity and sacredness 
of service for others; (2) an elimination (vs, 21-30) of the one 
alien presence at this meeting. It is a strongly dramatic 
chapter, with three clear. sections,—(1) the symbolic act, 
verses 1-11; (2) the explanation of it, verses 12- “20 5 (3) the 
removal of Judas, verses 21-30. 

Notice in detail (1) the emphasis (v. 1).on the enduring 
love of Jesus for his own disciples ; (2) on the marvelous con- 
3) and the char- 
acter of the service he rendered ; (3) the minute detail (vs. 
4 5, 12) of the narrative, suggesting an eye-witness ; (4) the 
emphasis to be placed upon ‘‘thou’’ in verse 6; (5) Peter’s 
utterance in verse 8 is vety emphatic : ‘* Thou shalt certainly 
not wash my feet forever ;’’ (6) ‘‘ he that is bathed ’’ (v. 10) 
suggests moral as well as physical cleansing; (7) ‘‘he that 
eateth my bread ’’ (v. 18) means ‘‘ my friend bound to me by 
ties which should: be sacred ;’’ (8) the expressions in verse 21 
indicate the horror and grief with which Jesus intimated the 
approaching treachery; (9) since Satan did not seize upon 
Judas until after the act (v. 27), it seems likely that the action 
of Jesus in verse 26 was partly in the nature of an appeal ; 
(10) Judas (v. 30) was deliberate and determined. 


trast between his own conscious dignity (v. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

{These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.} 


Gilbert, ‘Student's Life of Jesus,’’ 341-345 (Macmillan), 
thas some very satisfactory remarks upon this scene. The 
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notes by Abbott, Milligan, and Westcott,.are very helpful. 
Abbott particularly helps the reader to grasp the details as 
presented by the four Gospels taken together. Andrews, 
** Life of our Lord ’’ (451-493), contributes an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the method of keeping the passover, the time and 
manner of its observance by Jesus, and the apparent discrep- 
ancies of the Gospels regarding the details, The chapters by 
Dods, Expositor's Commentary (II, 75-105), on ‘‘ The Foot- 
washing ’’ and *‘ Judas,’’ are superb, 


III, QuEsTions FoR STUDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members o: the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Consciousness of Jesus, (1.) John represents the 
series of acts and utterances recorded in the following chap- 
ters as taking place in view of an overpowering sense of cer- 
tain truths and as manifestations of a great emotion. What 
were they? [Warren: § 2. Critical Notes: v. 3.] 

2. The Occasion of the Ceremony of Foot-Washing. (2.) 
Comparing Luke 22 : 24-27, what may we infer was the real 
reason for this performance of menial service? Was their 
quarreling about precedence something new ? [Geikie : last J. 
Wright : {/{. 1, 2.] 

3. The Ceremony.. (3.) What seven details does John 
specify in the action of Jesus? What contrast did his attire 
suggest? [McLaren: § 4.] (4.) Do we exhaust the sig- 
nificance of this action by calling it a rebuke? If we read 
John’s aecount alone, should we regard it as a rebuke ? What 
idea does John emphasize ? [McLaren: %{ 5, 7, 10.] 

4. The Portrait of Peter. (§.) Westcott says it is ‘* in+ 
stinct with life,’? What characteristics of the ‘* same old 
Peter ’’ does it set forth? [Critical Notes: v.9. McLaren: 
1%) 

5. ‘He that is Bathed Needeth not save to Wash his Feet." 
(6,) What did this imply of hopefulness as well as of gentle 
rebuke ? [Hoyt: v. 10. Wright: last %.] 

6. Christ's Interpretation of the Act. (7.) Putting together 
his conversation with Peter and his subsequent remarks, 
what two notable elements of discipleship did Jesus declare ? 
[McLaren: § 8.] 

7.. The Betrayer. (8.) From verse 18, are we forced to 
conclude that Jesus understood Judas fully from the start? 
How long had Judas probably been in spirit a traitor ? [Criti- 
cal Notes: v. 2.] (9.) What were the various motives which 
impelled Judas to his dastardly act ? 

8. His Departure. (10.) Does Jesus seem to: force Judas 
away from this privileged circle, or can = no longer endure 
the holy presence ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTs. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the !eader.] 

That Jesus at such a time was willing to wash the feet of 
Judas is a lesson, 

There was comfort as well as rebuke in the symbolic act: 
it expressed fellowship as well as it urged service. 

The spiritual pride aimed at has always been the greatest 
danger of the church, 

Some one has said that the wickedest of men are not 
among the heathen, but in our midst, not among the So-called 
profligates, but among the. so-called apostles, 

‘ale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IRST bring out the example and teaching of Christ, as 
given in this lesson. Then go on to show what the Bible 
says about the sin.of pride. Prepare and have the scholars 
read the following: Proverbs 8: 13, Proverbs 16: 18, Prov- 
erbs 29 : 23, Proverbs 6 : 17, 1 Peter 5 : 5, James 4: 6. 
If you do this you will have a regular battery of texts that 
bear right on the main theme of the day. Now, in view of all 
that the Word says about how God regards pride, is it not 
amazing that men still indulge in this ‘sin? And what is- still 
more strange is that no man can be found who will say that 
pride «s a thing to be commended. All unite in condemning 
it. None of us is pleased with any one else, if he is proud. 
We call such persons ‘‘ stuck up,’’ and avoid them. How 
is it, then, that, while on the one hand we condemn pride, on 
the other we indulge in it? It can only be explained by the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, In this matter we deceive our- 
selves, and, while we want to cast the mote out of our 
brother’s eye, we have a beam in our own eye. What is it 
that Jesus calls such persons ? 

Let the teacher now come very close home to the class. 
What is it of which we are proud? Some are proud of their 
clothes, others of their money, others of their fine home or 
their stylish turn-out, others of their good looks, or of their 
talents, others of their rich friends. Oh, there are a thousand 
things of which we may be proud! But if we stop and ask 
ourselves whether we have any good reason to be proud of 
any of these things, the answer will be ‘* No.’’ For all that 
we have God gave us. If he were to withdraw his hand, all 


in which we have prided ourselves. would pe ish at once. 
Can any one give a good reason why he should be jroud of 
what has been given him? Yes, looked at in this way, we 
see that pride is really a detestable thing, and one that we 
should perfectly abhor. ‘ 

Now what is the opposite of pride? Humility. And is 
humility a lovely virtue? Yes. Then why do not all people 
practice it? Again the reply must be, ‘‘ Because their hearts 
are full of sin.’’ The fact is, that in this matter of pride and 
humility-we are so wrong that of ourselves we cannot be 
humble. Pride is the natural garment of the sinner, and as 
one has said, ‘‘ itis the last garment that we take off at night, 
and the first that we put on in the morning.’’ To think of our- 


selves more highly than we ought to think is human nature, as _ 


we now find it, and to think of others as highly as we think of 
ourselves is superhuman nature. To have the ‘‘ mind of Christ ’’ 
in us, we must have superhuman heip. — For it takes a spiritual 
miracle to drive out this pride, and to replace it with a spirit 
of constant humility. The lesson is, ‘‘ Pray for this humble 
mind of Christ.’’ 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teachcr 
By Faith Latimer 


HIS lesson should include more than the selected verses, 
and the whole chapter be carefully compared with the 
accounts of the supper as given by the other evangelists. On 
what day of the week was the feast when Mary gave her pre- 
cious offering to her Saviour? The next day was the one day 
of all Jesus’ life, when he received the homage due a king, 
the day when he rode into Jerusalem, crowds before him and 
crowds following after, while they waved branclies of palm 
and sang songs of praise. At evening, Jesus went back-over 
the Mt. of Olives to Bethany for the night, as he often did. 
On Monday and on Tuesday he was again in the temple 
courts, answering questions, and once more teaching of re- 
pentance and salvation.’ Wednesday, Jesus stayed quietly in 
Bethany ; Thursday was the last day of his life on earth, 
During that day he sent Peter and John to prepare a place 
where he and his disciples might spend his last hours, and to- 
gether eat the passover feast. 

dn the Upper Room.—As Jesus had told them, Peter and 
John met a man carrying a pitcher of water. They followed 
him into the house, and said to the house-owner, ‘* The Mas- 
ter saith unto thee, Where is the guest-chamber, where I shall 
eat the passover with my disciples ?”’ 
said. They were led to an upper room furnished and pre- 
pared, and there, going up and down an outer stairway, they 
carried all that was needed for the passover supper. ‘About 
sunset Jesus, with his. company, arrived at the appointed 
place. 
Olivet. They all knew the way where they had often lingered 
on the sloping hillside, had overlooked the city, and heard 
Jesus’ prophetic words. 

Contention.—We know of no incident by the way,—if any 
one walked close by JesuS’ side, or if he went silently alone 
and apart ; but. we do know that, before they were seated in 
the upper room, there was-a strife among them who should be 
greatest. They may have disputed about seats nearest to. the 
Master, or, if they felt he was soon to be a king, and rule, they 
wanted to claim rank and favor.- Several, no doubt, felt en- 
titled to special honors. Peter might claim authority,-Andrew 
claim credit for bringing Peter to Christ; some of the 
group could claim that they_were near relatives of Jesus, or 
Matthew that he had given up all his business and property. 
Judas could say he was most needed as their banker and 
cashier. Perhaps John and James, most of all, felt how 
dearly they loved him, but their mother had already asked 
preference for her, sons. Jesus knew them all, their vain 
reasoning, their ambition, their selfish longing for place and 
power. 

At the Table.—All were seated at the’ low table on euSh- 
ioned couches; their feet extended beyond, not under, the 
table, as with us, (Reproduce pictures, which, no doubt, are 
familiar, of an Oriental meal.) They had begun the passover 
supper when Jesus rose from his seat. One thing had been 
neglected. It was always the custonf to have water, a basin, 
and a servant to remove the sandals and pour water over the 
dusty feet of guests as theycame in. In the upper room there 
was no servant provided. Had the cleansing been forgotten, 
or was no one willing to serve? Jesus laid aside his loose 
outer robe, and, taking a towel, girded himself with it like an 
apron. Then he poured water into the basin, and began to 
wash the disciples’ feet and wipe them on the towel. We do 
not know who was first, or how many had received the ser- 
vice in wondering silence, perhaps in shame, when he came 
to Peter, and he said the Master should never wash Ais feet. 
He felt all unworthy for such handling from his Lord. But, 
when Jesus said, “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
me,’’ the impulsive disciple exclaimed, ‘‘ Not my feet only, 
but alse my hands and my head.’’. Peter heard, and accepted 
the words that many a disciple since has accepted in times of 
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strange darkness. ‘* What I do thou knowest not now; but 
thou shalt understand h-teafter.”” Jesus said something 
which they did not fully understand then when he said, ‘* Ye 
are not all clean.’? 

An Example.—John only tells of the lesson of humility, 
while only Luke tells of the contention. When Jesus had 
finished bathing their feet, he put on his garment, and took 
his place at the table. Then he asked if they really under- 
stood what their Lord and Master had done, and that if he 
had taken a servant’s place and washed their feet, ought they 
not to be willing to do the same? Do you suppose they felt 
and looked guilty at the reproof because all had been unwill- 
ing to serve others, but had striven for self? He said he had 
given them an example to copy, to imitate. He said, too, 
that they should love one another as he had loved them, and 
that all men would know his disciples by their love for one 
apother. When, by word and example, he made the lesson 
plain, he added that, if they knew these things, they would be 
blest if they would do them. To imitate Christ in loving ser- 
viee, we need not go beyond the home to begin. To give up 
personal plans, forgetting self in the little courtesies of family 
life, to be a help to busy mother, to have the easy chair and 
slippers for father’s tired feet, to give loving care or amuse- 
ment to little brother or sister, is to follow the example of 
Jesus. ‘Those who so serve will learn the sweet exercise of 
sympathy and kindness, and, unconsciously, may wear the 
Christlike grace of humility. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By- Julia E. Peck 


EACHING humility to children of a normal type would 

be a good deal like teaching humility to humming-birds 

and robins. They are as unconscious of self as the birds of 

the air. It is time now, however, that they should begin to 

assume something like responsibility in an unselfish watchful- 

ness for others. Unconsciousness of self is their birthright. 

We can handle this lesson in such a way as to hold attention 

outside of self by rousing the spirit of protectiveness which 
lies dormant in many of our strongest children. 

Looking ahead, we see that we can keep close relations 
between lessons for weeks to come by using them topically in 
this way: ‘‘ Jesus, our Example ’’ (Lesson 3); ‘‘ Jesus, the 
Way’’ (Lesson 4); ‘‘ Jesus, the Comforter’’ (Lesson 5) ; 
‘* Jesus, the Vine ’’ (Lesson 6), connecting with ‘‘ Jesus, the 
Resurrection and the Life ’’ (Lesson 11); ‘‘ Jesus, the Sav- 
iour ’’ (Lessons 12, 13). 

Taking as our topic for the day ‘‘ Jesus, our Example,’’ we 
use the Golden Text complete with its ‘* Do as I have done to 


you,’’ as the key-note of all our proceedings. Lesson items 


used: Feast of the passover described briefly as ‘‘ a thanks- . 


giving feast ; ’’ ‘the clause, ‘‘ His hour was come,’’ considered 
in the light of our recent Easter lesson ; Judas and Peter at 
the feast; the quarrel over the ‘‘ best place’’ at table; the 
figurative (all-important) lesson developed from the washing 
of the disciples’ feet. 

Thoughts to. develop from lesson story: He is chief (or 
leader) who serves most devotedly. He who loves most is he 
who willingly gives up most, placing himself last of all. 

We memorize verse 15 with ‘‘ A new commandment I give 
unto you,’’ ete. (John 13 : 34, 35). If this is already familiar 
t8 the.class, we have all the more time to emphasize its ‘‘ love 

. as I have loved you.’? How much the good shepherd 
loveth his sheep, and what he has given for them, we learned 
in Lesson 12 of the last quarter. Our lessons for the last three 
months have given the children an idea of the niercy and com- 
passion of Jesus, which will help us all in showing why and 
how he is our example. 

In relating the lesson story, explaining Oriental customs at 
a feast: A servant was not on hand to attend to the comfort 
and tefreshment of these guests who had traveled over hot, 
sandy roads, wearing such shoes as these (showing picture of 
sandals). The Master, heedless of his own need of rest and 
refreshment, waits on these friends whose life work should 
be to 

The children will understand the figurative meaning of this 
loving service given us as an example, if we use in explana- 
tion Luke 22: 26. ‘‘ He that is chief, let hirh become as he 
that doth serve,’’ can be made to strike home to our master- 
ful and tyrannical children who are ‘‘ born rulers.’’ We try 
to turn their god-given gift of leadership in right directions by 
teaching them that it is masterly to serve. We show them 
how the disciples quarreled for ‘‘ the best place.’’ At this 
time for each to claim the best place as his right was exactly 
like going over to the enemy when their captain needed them 
most. A bad soldier wants the best and easiest places for 
himself. What does the great Captain of the heavenly ranks 
show us about the claims of the chief, the oldest, the strong- 
est? By placing himselt last of all, and least of all, what does 
our Lord teach us? 

We explain about the cowardly plot of Judas, of which 
Jesus was fully aware when he stooped over the treacherous 
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feet. What hero of heroes can match this in strength and 
gentleness ? 

** If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.”’ 
To our intensely active children, a stronger appeal than the 
promise of a rich and material reward for well doing is the 
idea that the most masterly among us have the power to be- 
come the most useful, 


Northampton, Mass. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor’s Note.—How shall we teach the average Sunday-school 
scholar the outline facts of Bible history, biography, and make- 
up, of which he has often proved himself to be in ignorance? It 
is as a contributica toward the solution of this problem that this 
series of weekly question exercises is offered, which began with 
the first lesson of the second quarter. 

The questions are not intended to be a “‘ prepared *' exercise 
except by the superintendent. To the scholars let them come, if 
possible, as a surprise. The superintendent needs to study the 
questions till he is familiar with their form and order, and sees 
the reason for both. If he changes either, he should know why. 
The questions will sometimes be long, in order to give informa- 
tion or to avoid misinterpretation. The answer will never be 
long, unless a recitation is called for. The ideal is, no ambiguity 
in the question, that there may be no confusion or delay in the 
answer. The exercises will be planned to occupy only from two 
to five minutes, The questions should be asked quite rapidly, 
and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for answers in con- 
cert. 

The plan is to ask few or no questions that some in the school 
will not be able to answer, and to ask only a few advance ques- 
tions every Sunday ; then to causé the many to repeat the infor- 
mation given them by the few, till all are possessed of it, and 
made by repeated review to hold all in permanent possession. 
Ordinarily, only a question or two will be given to the lesson of 
the day, or to the other lessons of the International course, but 
enough to unify the whole work of the school. 

It may be added that parts of this question course might also 
be used with good effect at the teachers’-meeting, for this kind of 
drill is no less valuable to the teacher than to the pupil. 


N AME the first four books of the New Testament. 

What one name is given to all? What does ‘ gospel ’’ 
mean ? 

Recite the verse that Luther called the Little Gospel ? 
Tell where to find the verse (John 3 : 16). 

How. many chapters in John ? 

By what peculiar name is Jesus called in the first chapter 
of John? 

Name of John’s father? Name of John’s brother? What 


* was their business before they were called to be disciples ? 


How many disciples did Jesus call to be Apostles ? 

Which three seem to have been specially near him ? 

Which one betrayed him? 

Which leaned his head on Jesus’ bosom at the last supper ? 

Which one is called the disciple whom Jesus loved? 

To whose care did Jesus on the cross commend his mother ? 

What is the name of the last book in the Bible? Who 
wrote it? (John the Divine.) 

Now we have three titles for John. What was the first ene 
we learned? (John the Apostle.) Second? (John the be- 
loved disciple.) Third? (John the Divine.) 

Title of the last lesson? Golden Text? 
Jesus say that ? 

Who of us can so live that Jesus can say that of us? 
Will we? 

What-is the title of our lesson to-day? 


Berlin, Conn. 


Of whom did 


Golden Text ¥ 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE MASTER 


ERVES 
AVES 
HOWS 











The top line and the large S should be on at the beginning. 

How many of you go to school? Which boy works the 
hardest ? Which girl? Good. But the teacher needs to 
work the hardest of you all. The teacher has harder lessons 
to learn than you have. You only need to study the books ; 
but the teacher has to study the books and you. And some 
of you are puzzics indeed. 

It is so all through life. The leaders that are fit for their 
places, work harder than any of their men. 
rest; but the master serves (illustrate). 
est Master ? 


The pupils may 
Who was the great- 
And he served more than them all. 

In our last lesson, we learned how we may serve Jesus, 
Whom did we see serving him? To-day we see him serving 
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the disciples, — how ? 
dialog. ) 

Now this act of Jesus was a picture, to show how he is always 
From what? The 
: that is his service, that he is ready to perform 


What did Peter say? (Review the 


serving us. Docs he wash us now? 
Master saves 
for us all, But some are like Peter; they will not have the 
Is that faith ? 


Who knows best what we need ? 


service wronght for them. Does it show love? 


Why do you think Jesus showed this picture? Not long 
before this, the disciples had had a quarrel,—about what? 
They were like some of you; they all wanted to sit next to 
the teacher, and so be the greatest. So the Master shows 
what it means to be next to him. How can we be near to 
Jesus ? 
Trenton, N. /. 
, J. z 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘How condescending and how kind.”’ 
** My dear Redeemer and my Lord." 
** Saviour, teach me, day by day.”” Psalm 143 : 6-12. 
**In a world so full of weeping."’ 

“IT gave my life for thee." 

** Oh to be like him."’ 

* There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
** When the mists have ro!led away."’ 


Psalm 119 : 33-40. 


Psalm 131 : 1-3. 
Psalm 86 : 1-7. 
Psalm 51 : 6-13. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Who poured the ointment on Jesus’ feet? 
Why? Who criticised? Why? What was Christ’s 
reply? 

2. Passion WEEK.—-What course did Judas take after the 
supper at Bethany? (Matt. 26: 14-16.) How did Christ 
enter Jerusalem? (Luke 19: 29-44.) How did he spend the 
days before the passover? (Luke 19: 45-48,) and the nights? 
(Luke 21: 37.) What are some of the teachings of those 
days? (Luke, chaps. 20 and 21.) 

3. THE PAssOvER (v. 1).—What preparation was made for 
the passover? (Mark 14: 12-17.) With what surroundings 
did Christ celebrate this feast? What evidence had Christ 
given that he knew that he was to die? Why was his minis- 
try so brief? Who were “his own’’? _ What had his disci- 
ples done to deserve his love ? 

4. HUMILITY (vs. 2-5).—How was Judas responsible, 
though the devil put into his heart the suggestion of the be- 
trayal? What warning did Christ give him? { John 13: 
18-30.) What disgraceful scene came before the supper? 
(Luke 22: 24-30.) Why did Christ delay his rebuke till sup- 
per had begun ? (Rev. Ver.) Why is this statement (v. 3) of 
Christ’s knowledge of his power, origin, and destiny given 
What garments did Christ lay aside? 
What was the purpose of the girdle ? 
water used with the basin? Why was this a necessary task ? 
Who should have performed it? Why was it not done ? 

5. Prorest (vs. 6-11).+-What must have been the feelings 
of the other disciples while Jesus was washing their feet % 
How was Peter's exclamation (v. 6) characteristic of him? 
How, later, did Peter come to understand more about Christ’s 
act? (Acts Ic: 15, etc.) What was wrong in the spirit of 
Peter’s second exclamation? (ve 8.) What did Christ mean 
by Peter's having a ‘‘ part with him’’? What had the feet- 
washing to do with that? Why did Peter cry, ‘‘ Also my 
hands and my head’’? In our spiritual life, what corresponds 
to the complete bathing ? 
chance defilement ? 

6. EXAMPLE (vs. 12-17).—What is the difference in impli- 
cation between “ Master’? and ‘* Lord’’? How far is 
Christ’s command in verse 14 to be literally followed? In 
general, how is Christ’s example to be followed byus? What 
are some evils that Christ did not escape but the average 
Christian hopes to escape? What is the basis of humility ? 
Why is this grace fundamental in the Christian life ? 
does it bring happiness ? 


in this connection ? 
In what way was the 


And what, to the washing away of 


How 


For the Superintendent 

1. At the passover supper, what did Christ do for his dis- 
ciples? 2. Who’ protested against this? 3. What in ‘the 
disciples did Christ wish to rebuke by washing their feet? 4. 
What did he say to urge upon them the same spirit? (Golden 
Text.) 5. What characteristic of Christ’s is shown by this 
deed of his? 

Boston, Mass. 
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* 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to‘John D Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


1. Why was foot-washing so common a custom in Bible 
lands? 2. Why did Jesus do this service for his disciples ? 
3. What lowly, but useful, services can we perform? 4. Ia 
what spirit should all service be performed ? 








Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


HEN ue PouretTH WATER INTO THE BASON, AND BE- 
GAN TO WASH THE DiscipLEs’ Feet,’’—The wash- 
ing of the feet of arriving guests is an important part of 
Oriental hospitality. Barefooted or shod with sandals they 
come, dust stained and footsore, from the hot, flinty pathways, 
and, as they enter, water is poured over their hands and fect 
by a servant or inferior member of the family, who also wipes 
them dry with a towel. For this purpose a basin and ewer 
Stand at the door of the reception room, and a folded towel is 
laid on the mouth of the ewer. -The custom sprang from 
genuine kindness, for the washing was most soothing, but it 
was necessary for cleanliness and decency, as the guests were 
to recline on the family cushions, with their feet stretched out 
towards the spectators who stood around. 

When our Lord and his disciples had walked over to Jeru- 
salem from Bethany, the ewer and basin stood at the door of 
the guest-chamber, and, as they were their own hosts, and not 
the invited guests of some Jerusalemite, it was the duty of the 
youngest, or of the members each in his turn, to wash the feet 
of the others, But at that moment the disciples were troubled 
with the petty ambition as to which should be accounted the 
greatest, and none of them would condescend to wash the feet 
of the others. But Jesus loved his disciples through all their 
lack of spiritual perception, and so, rising from the couch at 
supper time, he proceeded to carry out the pleasant and cus- 
tomary washing which they were too proud to discharge. In 
Christ's hands, customs, however honored and grateful, were 
more than they seemed ; and Christ made the common washing 
of the hot sand and dust from weary feet not only a mirror in 
which the disciples might contemplaie his abiding love, but also 
a parable from which they might learn their duty to each other, 
Christ’s lowly act is now travestied in Oriental and other 
churches with great pomp, by ecclesiastics who, dressed in 
gorgeous robes, go through the ceremony by calling up twelve 
men by the names of the twelve apostles, whose feet they wash 
as a great histrionic show. I often witnessed the pageant at 
Damascus, and it seemed to me that nothing could have been 
farther, in Ictter and in spirit, from our Lord’s gracious act. 

** He THAT Is BATHED NEEDETH NOT SAVE TO WASH HIS 
Frer.’—The Oriental who can afford it spends much of his 
time daily in the bath, and the poorest centrive to enjoy the 
luxury occasionally, Passing from the bath to the supper 
chamber, a little soilure might attach to the bare or slippered 
feet. This would be removed by washing the feet alone. By 
the homely figure Christ discloses to Peter a great spiritual 
fact. They had been washed in the bath, and only needed 
the soilure and stain of petty jealousy and personal strife 
washed away. Washed in the blood of the Lamb, we need 
still and only the daily purification of his spirit for our daily 
sins. 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Serving his Disciples 
Analysis 
1-5). 
. he loved them unto the end (x). 


even as I have loved you ( John 13% 34). 
even as Christ also loved you (Eph. 5: 2). 


I, THE LOWLY SERVICE (vs. 
1. Begotten in Loves he 
Having loved his own, . . 
Love one another ; 
Wakk in love, 
2. Shadowed with Treachery : 
The devil having... put into the heart of Judas... 
him (2). 
Verily, . . . ove of you shall betray me (Matt. 25: 21). 
The hand of jim that betrayeth me is with me (Luke 22: ar). 


. to betray 


3. Done in Self-eppreciat on: 
Auowing that the Father had givenall things into his hands (3). 
All authority hath been given unto me ( Matt. 28 : 18). 
Thou gavest him authority over all flesh ( John 17: 2). 
4- Done with Self-surrender. 
Jesus... viseth,...layeth aside; .. 
himself (3, 4). 
The Son of man came. . . to minister (Matt. 20: 98). 
I aim in the midst of you as he that serveth (Luke a2 : 27). 
gs. Done with Willingness: 
He . began to wash the disciples feet, and to wipe them (§). 


Thou | gavest me no water for my fect (Luke 7 : 44). 
If she hath washed the saints’ feet (1 Tim. 5: 10). 


. took a towel, and girded 


Il, THE EARNEST PROTEST (vs. 6-9). 

s. Surprise: 
Lord, dost thou wash my fret ? 
They were astonished, . . Saying, Who then can be saved ? (Matt. 
19: 25.) ® 
They spake, .. 


(6 ) 


. saying, What is this word ? (Luke 4: 36.) 
2. Mystery: 
What / do thou knowest not now (7). 


These things understood not bis disciples at the (rst (John 12: 16). 
Now we see in a mirror, darkly (1 Cor. 13: 12). 


3. Disclosare : 
Thou shalt understand hereafter (7). 


When Jesus was glorified. then remembered they ( John 12 : 36). 
Then shall | know even as also | bave been known (1 Cor. 13 ; 18). 
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4 Protest: 
Thou shalt never wash my fect (8). 


Be it far from thee, Lord : 
Not so, Lord; 
(Acts 10: 


this shall never be (Matt. 16 : 22) 
for | have never eaten anything... unclean 
14). 
8- Requirement: 
Yf... not, thou hast no part with me (8). 
But ye were washed (1 Cor. 6: 11). 
He saved us, through the washing of régene ration (Titus 3: 5). 
6. Surrender: 
Not my feet only, but also my hands avd my head (9). 
Wash me throughly from mine iniquity (1’sa. st : 2). 


They then that received his word were baptized (Acts 2 : 41). 


Ill, THE SKILFUL APPLICATION (vs. 10-17). 
1. To what Believers Enjoy : 

He that is bathed... is clean every whit (10). 
Already ye are clean (John 15 : 3). 
The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us (1 John 1: 7). 
2. To what Jesus Knew : 

He knew him that should betray him (11). 
He himself knew what was in man ( John 2: 2s). 
Now know we that thou knowest all things ( John 16 : 30), 
3- To what Christ is: 

Ye call me Master, and Lord: ... so 1 am (13). 
One is your master, even the Christ (Matt. 23: 10). 
A Saviour, which is Christ the Lord (Luke 2 : 11). 
4- To what Duty Demands: 

Yl... have washed your feet, ye also ought (14). 
For, iving each other, even as God... forgave you (Epa, 4: 32). 
He laid down his life for us : and we ‘ought (1 John 3 : 16). 
g- To what Christ Becomes: 

1 have given you an example (15). 
Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ (Phil. 2: 5). 
An example, that ye should follow his steps (1 Pet. 2: a1). 
6. To hew Blessedness Comes : 

ye know, ... blessed are ye if ye do (17). 


Blessed are they that hear the wérd, . . . and keep it (Luke 11 : 


28). 
This man shall be blessed in his doing ( Jas. 1: 25). 
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International Home Readiags 


MON.—John 13 : 1-17. 

TUES.—Luke 14: 7-14. 

WED.—Luke 18 : 9-17. 
THURS.—1 Pet. 5 : 1-7 

FRI.— Mark 9: 30-37. 

SAT.— Matt. 20 : 20-28. 
SuN.—Phil. 2: 1-11. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 

Reading Association.) 


Jesus teaching humility. 
The humble exalted. 
Humility in prayer. 
Grace for the humble. 
A rebuke to pride. 
Greatness of service. 
Christ's example. 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Second Quarter, 1899 


TOPic FOR THE QUARTER : Christ Manifesting his Glory. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: TJhis is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.—1 Tim. 1 : 15. 


Lesson Calendar 


a. April 2.—The Raising of Lazarus 

2. April 9.—The Anointing in Bethany 

3. April 16.--Jesus Teaching Humility 
4@ April 23. -Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the Life. . John 14: 1-14 
5. Apri! 30.—The Comforter Promised + « John 14 : 15-27 
6. May 7.—The Vine and the Branches... ...... « John 15: 1-1 
gy. May 14.—Christ Betrayed and Arrested + John 18: r-14 
8. May 21.—Christ before the High Priest John 18: 15-27 
9- May 28.—Christ before Pilate John 18: 28-40 
ro. Jane 4.—Christ Crucified John 19: 17-30 
at. June 11.—Christ Risen - « «John 20: 11-20 
a2. June 18.—The New Life in Christ 

83. June 25.—Review. 


John tr: 32-45 
John 12: 1-18 


John 13; 1-17 


Books and Uiriters 


Briggs’s General Introduction * 


ROFESSOR BRIGGS has incorporated into the 
present volume the substance of his. volume on 
Biblical Study published in 1883, and in several editions 
since. But much of the old matter has been omitted, 
and enough has been added to nearly double the size of 
the book, Its scope has been extended, and the views it 
teaches are at some points at variance with those in Biblical 
Study. In fine, we have here essentiahy a new and 
more comprehensive work. 

It consists of twenty-six long chapters. The first two 
treat of the advantages and the scope of the study of 
Holy Scripture. Then follow discussions of the lan- 
guages of Scripture, the canon, textual criticism, higher 
criticism, biblical prose and poetry, interpretation, bib- 


© General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. By Charles 
ogee Rang D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical The- 


Seminary, New York City. 6vo, xxii, 
as New ~natemat g 


Seribner’s Sons. $3 net. 


Vol. 41, No. 13 


lical history, the credibility of Scripture, the Scripture rs 
a means of grace, etc. At no point is the author content 
merely to give classified facts. At every point he gives, 
rather, his opinions, with selected facts to illustrate and 
enforce them. This Introduction, however, approaches 
more nearly than most recent works to being a complete 
treatment of the themes handled, rather than a mere 
discussion of controverted questions. Parts of it exhibit 
a mental largeness that is altogether admirable. Pro- 
fessor Briggs is a wide reader, and is capable of strong 
thinking and thorough investigation. 

It is a pity, however, that he did not take the trouble 
to rewrite the work throughout, instead of depending so 
much upon the scissors. This statement does not refer 
to the large amount of matter clipped from other authors, 
for this part of the work has mostly been done with good 
judgment, but to the matter clipped from the earlier 
writings of Professor Briggs himself. In the case of so 
original and vigorous a writer, it is difficult to bring 
scissored matter into relations of strict logical continuity, 
symmetry, and proportion. Moreover, Professor Briggs 
takes pleasure in the fact that his mind is open to new 
truths, and that he has learned much in the past twenty 
years ; and, in view of this, he has the courage not to be 
ashamed of being inconsistent. Thus explained, the 
contradictions with which this volume abounds, in mat- 
ters important and unimportant, are not to be too 
severely censured. They even afford the means for an 
interesting study of the progress of thought for twenty 
years past. All the same, they are confusing to most 
readers, and the value of the work would have been in- 
creased if the author had taken the trouble to remove 
them by a more extended rewriting. 

The volume is characterized by a polemical attitude. 
The author omits no occasion of paying his respects to 
certain persons whom he describes as ‘‘ those majorities 
of ignorant and bigoted men,’ ‘* those hypocritical and 
traitorous companions,’’ ‘* the race of time-servers,’’ who 
‘‘always take the via media and lean to the traditional 
side’’ (pp. 26, 10). Unfortunately, these expressions 
are not exceptional. 

The great differences which separate Professor Briggs 
from those scholars who hold to the older traditions 
of the churches are his teachings concerning the credi- 
bility of Scripture, and his methods of critical procedure. 
He teaches not merely that a few errors may here and 
there have crept into the statements found in Scripture, 
but that most of the biblical writers habitually make 
untrue statements of fact, so that a very slight conjec- 
tural probability is often to be preferred to their testi- 
mony. This is a fundamental presupposition of his 
entire treatment of the textual criticism of the Old Tes- 
tament, and of the higher criticism and the historical 
record of both Testaments. As compared with many 
others, however, Professor Briggs is very conservative in 
his statement of this presupposition, though he is less 
so in his practical use of it. He not only insists, with 
much reiteration, on the inspiration of the Scriptures, on 
their character as the Word of God, on their authority m 
matters of religion, but he also affirms that the scrip- 
tural writers, however led astray by their ignorance or 
their prejudices, always intended to be truthful. ‘No 
one has ever succeeded in pointing to a single biblical 
narrative or story in which there was the intent to de- 
ceive, or in which there is the slightest evidence. of for- 
gery "’ (p. 520). 

To the conservative opponents of Professor Briggs, his 
position seems not only untenable, byt mischievous. 
To most of the principles of criticism as enunciat€d- by 
him they would give assent ; the thing which they dis- 
approve is what. seems to them his constant violations of 
those principles. They not only dissent from his con- 
clusions, but they regard his methods as incorrect, when 
tested by the received principles that govern the weigh- 
ing of evidence. 
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The Expositor’s Greek Testament. 


Robertson Nicoll, M.A.. D.D. Vol. 1: The S noptie 
Gospels, by the Rev. Alexander Balmain Bruce. 1). D.; 
The Gospel of St. John, by the Rev. Marcus Deds, LD. D. 
Small 4to, pp. viii, 872. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
$7.50. 


The name of this work is taken from the magazine 
conducted by its editor-in-chief, The contributors are 
from various churches, though both of thuse responsib'e 
for this first volume are Scottish Presbyterian professors. 
The plan in general is that of. Dean Alford, whose 
mentary gave a great impulse to eregetical study. 


Edited by the Rev. W. 


com- 


Lut 
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the resources that have accumulated since 
that work was published render it* less 
valuable, and the experience of the Dean, 
as well as the wealth of new material, jus- 
tifies the method of distributing the books 
of the New Testament among a number 
of competent scholars. As regards the 
first volume, no one can doubt the com- 
petence of the two commentators. The 
results here published are in accordance 
with the proposed plan, and the care and 
candor of the contributors are on the high 
level of their admitted scholarship. The 
view of the Synoptic Gospels presented 
by Dr. Bruce is that already suggested in 
his previous work, The Kingdom of God. 
He accepts the ‘‘ double source’’ theory, 
which assumes an Aramaic Matthew 
(‘* Logia’’) anterior to the Greek Gospel, 
and another source, which may, or may 
not, be identical with our Mark. Dr. 
Dods ably defends the genuineness of the 
Fourth Gospel. The Greek text is the 
«Received ;"" namely, that which un- 
derlies the Authorized Version. But the 
important various readings accepted by 
modern critical editors are given in foot- 
notes, together with a brief selection of 
authorities. This is a disadvantage be- 
cause so few ministers know how to weigh 
the evidence, and many will accept the 
** received ’’ readings, in spite of the fact 
that the comments are usually based upon 
those given in the footnotes. Yet it may 
prove an advantage, in that it will in- 
duce some students to attempt a careful 
inspection of authorities, and thus culti- 
vate their critical judgment. The com- 
ments are necessarily compact, but are 
judiciously selected from the mass of what 
might have been written. Of course, the 
editors reach conclusions to which other 
extegetes may take exception, but they have 
been fair in their treatment of vexed ques- 
tions. The type is good, and the volume, 
though “bulky, is not so large as many 
valuable books of reference. The book 
will prove a very useful help, especially 


to those students who have not access to | 








| 


a large library. Those who have few | 


mod 7 , d 
ern helps will find-the latest results | Margaret Montfort. By Laura E. Richards. 


embodied here. 


The Battles of Trenton and Princeton. By 
William S. Stryker, Adjutant-Genera)l of New 
Jersey, etc. 8vo, pr xv, * Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, 


An unusual rect retaag of circum- 
stances rendered the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton a significant turning-point 
in the annals of the American Revolu- 
tion. Disastrous defeat of the American 
forces at Long Island, Harlem Heights, 
ant White -Plains, had shattered the 
prospects of American independence. 
But the undaunted courage and skill 
of Washington turned the next two bat- 


tles of Trenton and Princeton into signal | 


triumphs for American arms. The story 


is told with great detail by General | Létters from Japan. 
Stryker. The second part of the book is 


devoted to lists of officers, letters, orders, 
and other documents, such as reports, and 
personal accounts of Hessians, relating 
to this campaign. The work is furnished 
with a list of sources examined and an in- 
dex, and is fully illustrated. The author 


| Miscellanies. 








has made diligent search in the German | 
archives for original unpublished docu- | 


ments, and has had some eleven hun- 
dred pages of manuscript copied for his 
use. One of the most important of these 
manuscript documents is the Diary (Tage- | 


buch) of Lieutenant Wiederhold, who | M.A. 


took part in the engagement at Trenton, 
and claims to have had an interview with 
Washington concerning the false moves 
of the Hessian troops at that battle. 


| 
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The of a Craftsman. Written by Fred 
Miiler. iiustrated by Many Workers in the 
Art Crafts. ramo, pp. x, 249. New York: 
Truslove & Comba. §2. 


When the craftsman or artificer in 
metal, pottery, wood-carving, book-bind- 
ing, textile fabrics, decorative painting, 
etc., cultivates the ideality of the true 
artist, his work is sure torise above that of 
the mere mechanic, and entitle him to a 
rank close to that which we call profes- 
sional. In Fred Miller's Training of a 
Craftsman we have the outcome of a series 
of articles which he contributed to The 
Art Journal. He deals almost entirely 
with contemporary artisanship. He claims 
that now the upper class of these products 
of skilled craftsmen is much more virile, 
vehement, and veracious than it has been 
at any time within the last century. His 
book is beautifully illustrated with numer- 
ous half-tone reproductions from art works 
of various kinds; the text is not only 
informing to the connoisseur, but interest- 
ing reading to any one who pretends to a 
fair degree of general culture. Setting 
aside the question of the value of such 
books to the expert craftsman, this book 
finds its justification in the author’ s teach- 
ing that “ay much responsibility rests 
with the patron as the craftsman in the 
production of good work.’* 
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Books Received 


March 20 to March 27 


H. R. Allenson, 30 Paternoster Row, London 


The Gospel Problems and Their Solution. By 
Joseph Palmer. 65. 


American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 

The Boys of Princeville. By C. A. Hobbs, D.D. 
75 cents. 

The Senoras Granddaughters. By Janie Prich- 
ard Duggan. $1.25. 

In the Land of the Condor. 
terworth. $1. 


The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
Chicago. 
The School of Obedience. By the Rev. Andrew 
Murray. 15 cents. 


By Hezekiah But- 


T. ¥. Crowell & Co., New York 


Between Czesar and Jesus. By George D. Her- 
ron. 75 cents, 


Dana Estes & Co., New York 


$1.25. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York 
By Austin Dobson. $1.25. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
Denis Duval, The Wolves and the Lamb, Lovel 
the Widower, and Roundabout Papers. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. $1.75. 
The River Syndicate and Other Stories. By 
Charles E. Carryl $1.25. 
The Capsina. By E. F. Benson. $1.50 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
The Conjure Woman. By Charles W. Ches- 
nutt. $1.25. 


Life and Public Services of Edwin M. Stanton. 
By George C. Gorham. In two volumes. 6. 


George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia 
Everyday Honor. By Fannie E. Newberry. 
$1.25. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 
Hugh Gwyeth. By Beulah Marie Dix. $1.50. 
The Gospel of the Atonement. By the Ven. 

James M. Wilson, M.A. §r. 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
$7. 50. 
New Amsterdam Book Company, New York 
Ken of Kipling. By Will M. 
75 cents. 
Silver, Burdett, & Co, New York and Chicego 
Spirit and Life. By Ellin J. Knowles. §:. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
Sweethearts and Wives. By Anna A. Rogers. 
75 cents. 
How to Know the Ferns. 
Parsons. $1.50 net. 


In two volumes. 


Clemens. 


By Frances Theodora 


Prederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
From Reefer to Rear-Admiral By Benjamin 
PF. Sands. 
The Werner Company, New York 
War-Time Echoes. 


Thomas Whittaker, New York 
The Battles of Peace. By George Hodge §r. 
W. A. Wilde & Company, Boston 


The Allan Books. Edited by Lucy Wheelock. 
In tovolumes. $2.50 
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By james Henry Brownlee, | 


usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance érder of 1,000 or more limes to be 
used within a year, or for a space of uot less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
mever guaranteed to any advertisement of Jess 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position om the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see Jourteenth page. 





These Raw March Winds. —The penetrating 
winds ot March are absolutely unknown in 
the region traversed: by the incomparable 
solid vestibuled train from New Orleans to 
California,—the ‘‘ Sunset Limited.’’ By this 
snowless route, those sensitive to severe 
March winds need have no fear of risk to 
health, while there is in truth no such trans- 
continental train on any road for ladies and 
men. Meals 2 /a carte. Fastest and most 
certain time, with the perils to person and 
health avoided to which one is liable in cross- 
ing by the northern routes during this month. 
Only 58 hours to Los Angeles, and 75 hours 
to San Francisco. For rates, time-tables, etc., 
also information concerning National Educa- 
tional Association Convention to be held in 
Los Angeles July 11-14 next, apply at Phila- 
delphia offices, Southern Pacific, 109 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


‘A Thrilling Night’s Ride’’ is the title of 
a very interesting illustrated story, which will 
be mailed free upon receipt of two cents 
postage, by H. W. Beyers, 601 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, via Seaboard Air Line. 








Now y Ready ! Deenty New Copyright Editions of the 


Genuine ‘‘Oxford”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Nashville, Tenn., 
ber 23, 1897. 

“ Of all the teachers’ Bibles that we have seen, this 

one strikes us as being the best. The‘ helps" are real 

helps. Unlike those in many of the cheap Bibles, they 


Decem- 


are not simply thrown together in hodgepodge fashion, \ 


but represent the fres hest and ablest work of the fore- 
most modern scholars.’ 


Por sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 
Oxford University Press 4774°" 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
8. 8. and every 


FILLMORES’ MUSIC 
urpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- 
Instruments. New issues 


service. co ntagne See. 
+ oF 40 Bible House, B. Y. 








for Churches, Choi 


at all times. Prom 
FILLMORE BEOS., Cleduesti 0. 








= sage seeds, or in making inquiry concerning 

tag advertion’l in this paper, you will oblige the 

publishers and the advertiser 
the advertisement 


in Ths Sumlay 


stating that you saw 
School Times. 





oer eee 





Department 


HOM Quarterly. . 


in its improved form is a very great 
success wherever used. Thousands 
of scholars weekly study it with 
marked profit, and therefore have re- 
newed interest in the school and 
lesson. 


Our Home Department Requisites are 
admitted to be superior. Send § c. 


Sor sample Quarterly and full set of 
requisites. 


Ww. A. WILDE & Cco., 


BOSTON and Chicago. 








A Good Concordance _ 


to sussecetat 


iectine Rata Seach = 


's ——_ 

r's Bibles ‘* the most 
Bice yet Srednced." it com 
nes words, _sabhecte, | — 


¢ Authorized 

the rized ‘and Revised 

Versions where they differ, 

etc., all im one a-b<-c list, a 
achievement and facil- 


The Hel are all new, and illustrated with 350 


us 
— fine colored . maps, completely indexed. 
The Sunday School Times says: *' The work is 








All st and 


rvs ices. For example, leng primer t 
Self- aaeunel in _ 


saison. » botend i Teniber, Overs 
covers, stpaid, only $e. your bookseller, or 
send to Fhomas Neison & Sons, publishers, 37 Kast 
s8th Street, New Yo rk. 
is easy, if you : know how, I 


Money-Making know, and will tell you. Splendid 


business openings in city and country. ~ and gen- 
tlemen of good character only need ap le B.P. +g 
son, Pu isher, 901 E. Main St., k chmond, 
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SPECIAL 


SONGS 
and SERVICES 


By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 
The splendid cuccess of “Special 
Songs"’ has encouraged us to prepare this 
second book. No. 2 is entirely new, and 
many think the best collection of Primary 
— ever made for house or school use. 
es (6X7% inches in size), bound in 
4. ard covers. Price, 45 cts., postpaid. 
send ge free sample pages. 


._ A. WILDE & CO. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


No. 


Oe te + e+ eo ot 


ae ae ee 


ea nd ct a Salt tatin an dct A 


Song-Books for Sunday-Schools 


Rev. Dr. J. Witnur CuHapman’s new book, entitled, 
gs of Praise and Consecration, every piece a 
"Daa copies, roc. ; $10 per hundred. 


Senge of Grace and Truth. By Rev. E. L. Hype. 
yer 100 stirring songs. Samples,1oc. ; $8 per 100, 


Ponfecestel i Praises. By W. J. Kinxpatricx and 

. L. Gitmour. Contains over 250 hymns for use 
in ‘all departments of Christian work and worship. 
$es5 per hundred. For sale by all dealers. 


HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 Arch 1 OB Phila, 


gem, 


THE MOST USEFUL AND POPULA ie: 
HY MN-BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 1 to 6. Complete. 
HYMNS WITH MUSIC. 

Per eons mall Type, 75c.; Large Type, $1.00. 
Words only, from §10 to $25 per hundred. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. [ae BIGLOW i & HAIN CO. 

Cincinmatl, New York, Chieage. and (htese-.. 








JUST OUT 


Every song a sermon, “casy to learn—hard te /or- 
get,” is the plan upon which we have built 


SERMONS IN SONG, No.2 


. Over 150 songs, words and music. Sixty of 
+ ody never before publis! ed. 
15 cents for sample copy. 


i , 200 Broadway, New York. 
106 Washington St., Chicage. 
- BiB 


this paper. Address} 3s 





9? Send 25c. for this pretty “pole, ~t 

soteicg and particulars of offer of Ses 
ac: and $5 fora title. Mention 
Smitupear, Columbia, S. ¢ 





Hon. D. J. Beew ; 
says: 
ard authority.” 


Beewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 


commend it to all as the one great stand- 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 


word sought ; in accuracy of definition ; 


in effective 


methods of indicating pronunciation ; ‘in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dicti 


NZ 


onary. 
pages, etc., sent on application. 


Specimen 
G. & Cs Mestiam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


pr INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 1, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter.” 


Doesn’t Float or Sink 


—Pearline. And why should you want it to? 
It does better—permeates and fills the water 
with the best known and most economical 
cleanser; no wrestling with slippy soap, or 
back-breaking wash board; no waiting 
the water gets soapy. 
Pearline is handier and more conven- 
ient to use than any soap. 
Washing with Pearline is saem, quick- 
est and most economical. 


NSO Eine 
$ 1 50 One copy, one year. | $15.99 
$1.00 One copy, one year, to minis- === 


ters, missionaries, and theological 








Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year.. (The 
former rate was $1.00, ) 


31 00 Less than five copies, and more 
° than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
60 t Five or more copies in a package 

CTS~ to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 











ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


Cut this ad. out and send to us pisos MODE! 
this oe 








will send you 


GENTS’ OR 














students. } See by express, €.10. Ex. 
+ One free copy additional omine er ourexpress 
F ree Copies will be allowed for every | office a“ tity por! ou find ita ita 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent | Genes v  VigUA, 
or 60 cent rate. the 

< ever pnd ee : snare 

we 
10. 000 $15.00 meretha:: 
Questions Answered about the "homses ‘ap to 828.06, 
Subscription Terms 7 Jour express ages 
ap $14.95 

Additions Additions may bé made at any time and ex cha . 


to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 


Is CO’ ED BY A BIND- 


from best seamless 


is made. | tubing, finest two-pi br ye finest full ball Resminap, Boom yy! enameled black, 

| gress ee arcane nickel dinished. B Beth ps ded saddle. up or down tu alebare.' best a — HIGH 
A Club at The papers for aclub of five or more RADE GUA AL PNEUMATIC fine leather bag. lete with all tools aud repair outfit, 
Two Rates subscribers may be ordered sent| ORDER TODAY. YoU CAN MARE 90.00 EVERY SONTH THESE wi aT 62) 


partly to individual addresses at 75 | 


cents each, and o partly in a package to one address, at | OATALOGUE FREE. SEARS, ROEBUCK & co., CHICACO, ILL. 
60 cents each, gen Feng pa wpe re For For $1.00 we furnish a Gas Lamp, the exact same lamp as is now being widely advertised as a premium with 


How Papers 
are 
Addressed 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a packa, le to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run, When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s "subscrip- 


a bicycle as a regular $4 Acetylene Gas Lamp, but we do not guarantee or recommend it. 


cent rate do not bear the names of 
the subscribers in the club. The 
package is addressed to one person 
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Earnestly solicits your patronage, and, | ~ > “ 
among the inducements it offers, the fol- 
lowing are not the least : 
. 400 of the famo r “Bicycles hs 
A rock-ballasted, steel-rail track, run- will bo sold af 816. ibeach : Se Justene- 8 tele 3, vale. 
: ; At... 
ning through the most picturesque and IROQUO Is C\ CYCLE V WORKS F FAILED ym | 
an! a forced 





it, and we have bought the entire 
sale at 20 cents on the dollar, With it we oy 400 ofet 3 Iroquois Bi- 
cycles, finished and complete, Made to se t $60. To ad- 
— — ae Y b ng? concluded te sell  oahy 400 at just what 
ke the marve shone < offer of a Medel & 
IROQUOIS BICVOLE st $16.16 while they lasts The wheels 
every where for beauty and good quality. 
The Iroquois Model 3 1s too —_ known to need 
seamless 


strictly up-to-date, 
DESCRIPTON & detailed description. Shelby 1 in. 


, aes crank, detachable sprockets, arch crown, 
barrel hubs and benser, 23g in. drop, a nickel a enamel ; colors, 


interesting section of the South, and so 
far inland as to avoid the dust and sand 










and monotony of scenery that would make 
the trip a bugbear if it hugged the coast 
more closely. 









<a) oa : . . bleak, maroon and coach green; Gents’ trenes Sh 3 ond 26 in., Ladies* 22 in.; best ‘* 
The privilege of going via the direct TAR cos: roman Suen taroughout. |Our Wri be Guaranice with every fe Ete 





‘or 

erase ship C. 0. D. Seike beaeeee ($15.75 and express ah 
ject to examination 2: SAY it yen den don't find it the mest wonderful Offer ever mode, send it beck ot car ex 
ORDER TODA be Cisappointed. 


| we E HAVE BIGYOLES teraise fist 


Wheels $3 te $10. We want 
in every town to represent 


route and returning at slight additional 
cost via Asheville, or vice versa. 
The convenience of an office centrally 
















we offer wheels and cash for work done 






- for us; also = am mame wheal oon fie Ay reite ~ our any \P tien. We are known everywhere 
located at 828 Chestnut Street, where as the greatest Exclusive Meyete @use in the world and are perfectly reliable; we refer to any bank or business house in 
3 , Chieago, to any express company and to our customers everywhere. 
Pullman reservations may be made in J. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, I. il. 
advance, and an order left for the de- — 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 
pped anywhere ©. O. D.. wi 


livery of all tickets to you at the proper 


The transfer of and Western Land Bought for Cash | 

Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
1% 
2 


time at your residence. 
your baggage is looked after, and every 
trouble saved you by 
sentative of the line. 

If it is inconvenient to call, grrite to | ~ 
Jounx M, Beat, District Passenger Agent, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Paid on Eve- year first mortgages in Red | 
River varet . North Dakota. 14 years in 
yaseue HERE. _ References furnished in 
You 'R state. J. ti. McCullough, Milton, N.D. | 


AMERICAN | 


| Fire Insurance Com 
| Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 


a courteous repre- 


Free. CASH BUYERS’ U 


phi. | 162 W. Yan Buren St. B-182, 
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Wlorth Repeating 


Prayer 


By the Rev. James W. White 


T is not prayer, 
This clamor of our eager wants, 
That fills the air 
With wearying, selfish plaints. 


It is not faith 

To boldly count all gifts as ours— 
The pride that saith, 

** For me his wealth he ever showers,”’ 


It is not praise 
To call to mind our happier lot, 
And boast bright days, 
God-favored, with all else forgot. 


If, 


It is true prayer 

To seek the giver more than gift ; 
God's life to share 

And love—for this our cry to lift. 


It is true faith 

To simply trust his loving will, 
Whiche' er he saith— 

* Thy lot be glad”’ or "> 


It is true praise 

To bless alike the bright and dark ; 
To sing all days 

Alike with nightingale and lark. 


“22% 
The Charm of Florence 


From a letter by the Rev. Dr. Maltbie D, Babcock, in 
the Brown Memorial Monthly 


E are deep in love with Florence ! 

Its charm is quite indescribable. 

There is an air about it. Is it 
people, streets, palaces,—what? Some- 
thing of all, but most-of all, to me, the 
force of great personalities. As for people, 
these Tuscan folk seem more genial, sim- 
ple, honest, than the Romans. The cab- 
drivers are gallants compared with the 
pirates of Naples. The people are like 
the pigeons of the Duomo and the Uffizi 
Arcade, always on the wing and cheerful, 


| flitting between the street and their niches 


in church and palace. (The pigeons are 
| so tame that they ate out of our hands.) 
As for streets, you have the narrowness 
| and the quaint windings and mysterious- 


ness of Naples with the cleanliness of 
a 
| 


Rome. As for palaces, there is an air 
of outward defiance, a redoubtable look, 
of hard knocks and blood, and fights to 
the death, that I did not feel at Rome. 
| And behind the ‘plain bare walls of the 


| suburban villas, as back of those that 
| frown around the large town houses, what 
| visions and vistas of beauty are concealed ! 


Wistaria, roses, jasmine, camelias, bloom 
in profusion; fountains plash ; antique 


| statues and reliefs look gravely or gaily at 


| dead 


us, as they have at the generations dead 
and gone. 

But, after all, it is the sense of illus- 
trious lives, the presence of the mighty 
in their deathless works,—*‘< the 
cloud of witnesses’’ about us,—that seems 


/most characteristic and most fascinating 





in Florence. 
personality. 

A few steps down our street, and we see 
the house where Dante was born, or the 
niche where ht watched for Beatrice. A 
few squares the other way, and noble 
monuments to his memory greet us,—one 
in the Piazza Dante, the other in Santa 
Croce, Beside the Duomo is a slab of 
stone, let into the wall, with the words cut 
in it, ‘*Sasso di Dante,’’ on which, in old 
times, when it was part of the pavement, 
Dante used to bring his quiet chair to 
gaze at Brunelleschi’s church. Yet, be- 
fore he died, Florence would have burned 
him alive! After his death she went to 


The distinguishing note~is 


| Ravenna, in -sackcloth, to beg for the 
| ashes of her noblest exile. A few steps 
beyond the ‘‘Seat of Dante,"’ are the fig- 


ures of Arnolfo and Brunelleschi, gazing 
at the cathedral and deme which sprang 
from their creative genius. Here is the 
house where Benvenuto Cellini lived, and 
in the Loggia, open to the skies, and free 
to every eye, stands his bronze Perseus, 
holding in that tireless uplifted hand the 
head of Medusa. In this twisting alley 
Toscanelli drew his maps that served 
Amerigo Vespucci and the fair-haired 
Columbus. . . . 

Everywhere are the memorials of the 








magnificent Medici,—»aintings, palaces, 
statues, heraldry. Their faces—what 
stories they tell of culture and cruelty, of 
fascinating smiles, smiles that poorly hid 
their fangs! And these stonés were worn 
by their feet, and this room or that alley 
was where a troublesome rival or too am- 
bitious relative was quietly strangled or 
neatly pinked. Patrons of art and letters 
and science, they founded the gallerics, 
libraries, academies, that made Florence 
the center of the Renaissance long ago, 
and the home of the beautiful to-day. 
Yet tyrants, with tight-shut teeth, they 
had their own way, and Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, confessing on his death-bed to 
Savonarola, turned his face to the wall 
and died unshriven, rather than restore to 
Florence her liberties. One of them was 


the father of Catherine di Medici, Queen | 


of France : another had the features of the 
first Napoleon. .., 

The iron window-gratings of this clois- 
ter, which bulge out below, are called 
kneeling-windows, and weré invented by 
Michael Angelo. But what could not 
that genius do? It seems impossible that 
one man should be so great, should do so 
many things well He bestrode the world 
like a huge Colossus. He had four souls, 
—that of a poet, a painter, a sculptor, 


and an architect. When we visited his | 


house yesterday, and saw his books and 
papers, sketches and plans, his desk, his 
cane, his leather slippers, in the little den 
in which he worked, | felt affronted. 
Were the dome of St Peter's, the ** Last 
‘ Judgment’’ in the Sistine Chapel, the 
statues of ‘* Moses,"’ of ** David,"’ the 
creation of a little man who had a broken 
nose, and wore slippers, and walked with a 
cane? Impossible ! 
of a demigod. But no; greatness is 
God's gift; the spirit is the true bulk ; 
mind laughs at matter. Paul's bodily | 
presence was weak, but he dominates the 
generations. Michael Angelo had a soul 
of divine proportions. . . 

We drove this afternoon to San Miniato, 
and saw the sun flooding Florence, silver- 
ing the Arno, gilding the towers and 
domes of palace and cathedral. But even 
there we stood in* the square of Michael 
Angelo, where bronze copies of his statues | 
have -been placed by the city. Higher 
up the hill we entered the fortifications 
built by him in 1529, which are, in a 
sense, his greatest work, for they enabled 
Florence to stand, the one power in Italy 


which defied the united forces of the Pope | 


and the Medici. What though many of 


his sculptures and paintings were left | 


without the last finish ?—their power, their 
meaning, their appeal to the soul, are un- 
failing. Their mechanical incomplete- 
ness leaves something for the eye and the 


imagination to do, and tells of the master | 
I can think | 


turning to some other task. 
of no nobler figure, no loftier genius, in | 
the realm of art. ... 

Another of the great Florentines was | 
Galileo. We drove across the Arno and 
slowly up the.winding road, bordered for 
a mile with doub'e rows of dark pines 
and fresh-leaved sycamores (plane-trees), 
into the sweet country ; higher and higher, 
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is perfectly ODORLESS, 
and that is another reason 
why it is the Modern Stove 
Polish. You will not have 
to move out of the house 
until it “burns off,” if you 
use Enameline. “My stove 
Shines in the night,” a lady 
writes. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form, No | 
other has so large a sals. 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
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by walls covered with roses in bloom ; 
past vineyards and gray-leaved olive or- 
chards, whose unending stretches threw a 
silver veil over the landscape ; with a view 
ever widening, till Florence, Fiesole, the 
Apennines, a whole world of inexpressible 
beauty, lay before us. Mrs. Browning 
has _described the view from another 
point, with exquisite appreciation, in 
‘‘ Aurora Leigh’ (**I found a house at 
Florence, on the hill of Bellosguardo. 

ch Here we found the house of 
Galileo, with its square stone tower, where 
he studied the moon. It is a place of 
pilgrimage absolutely unspoiled. The 
old cypresses’ the thick-set olive-trees ; the 
roses on the walls, with branches as large 
as their neighbors the grapevines, and 
long ahead of them in bloom ; the 
stately rows of box, with their pungent 
perfume ; the pigeons pacing up and 
down the flag-stones,—all are as they 
were when the old gray scholar was forced 
by the Inquisition to keep these bounds 





They were the work | 


of Arcetri. The house has not been 
changed. Up to the room below the 
tower we went, which is now full of 
memorials of the man who dared stand 
for the truth of God, as he read it in the 
skies, as many another of his time had 
| stood for the truths pf comscience and the 
holy page. ... 

It is interesting to think that, with 
Galileo, and Michael Angelo, and Alfieri, 
and Rossini, they have buried Machia- 
velli in Santa Croce. There may yet bea 
place for Luther on the saints’ calendar, 
and a monument in St. Peter's to Knox. 

In the Duomo we stand, where for 
years the people thronged at daybreak, 
| waiting for hours to hear Savonarola 
preach. Many a day the shops were not 
| opened till his sermon was. closed. The 
pulpit had degenerated into scholastic 
disputations: Dry bones of logic and 
| empty husks of religious subtleties were 
| poor food for sinning, struggling, suffer- 
|ing humanity. Here was a man who 

knew the Word of God ; who knew the 
| heart of man; whose life was pure; 
| whose lips were eloquent ; who preached | “® 
in the language of the people, and never 
| so sympathetically as when to children. 
Pilgrims from all the country-side poured 
in to hear him, and the Florentines vied 
with each other in hospitality to them. 
Year after year he had to divide the day 
into services for men, women, and chil- 
| dren, for the impossibility of being heard 
by all at once—and how vast is the 
Duomo !—and all im the face of partisan 
rage that denounced him daily at Rome, 
and threatened him publicly with punish- 
ment at home. Twice we have been at 
San Marco’s, where he lived and prayed, 
—a spot made no more beautiful by the 
paintings of Fra Angelico and Benedetto 
and Bartolommeo, than glorious by the 
| heroic and saintly memories of Savonarola. 
| There was a strange bond in this monk's 
heart between goodness and beauty, and 
he sought to make his convent a school 
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and sanctuary of sculpture and painting | 
for the glory of God. Florentine art was | 
like music to his spirit, and Fra An-| 
| gelico’s angels brought down heaven to | 
him. Tw ‘0 of the Robbias became priests ‘@ 
under him ; Fra Bartolommeo, a monk ; 
Botticelli and Lorenzo di Credi turned ‘to |* 
a religious life; and the young Michael | 
Angelo heard him with boundless admira- | 
tion, and defended the republic in later 
years with weapons of tryth Savonarola 
had given him. 

We stood under the wooden pulpit from 
which he preached to his brother monks. 
|... And how can any one enter the cell 
of Savonarola, and see his desk, his chair, 
his handwriting, and think of the long- 
ings, the agonies, these walls have wit- 
nessed, without profound emotion? Here }- 
is the library, filled now with wonderfully 
decorated choral books, where he placed 
the sacrament, with his brethren about 
him, and his cnemies below already in 
possession of the convent, and called God 
to witness that he had been faithful to the 
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truth as he had seen it. ‘* Let your arms 
be faith, patience, prayer. 
my life, I shall be able to do more for you 
| in heaven than ever I could on earth.”’ 

To the Piazza della Signoria, the Squate | 
| of the City Hall, they took him, with two | 
| of his brother monks, the mob surging | 
about him that once had hung on his lips, | 
shouting **Crucify !"’ to-day, who yes- 
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| estimate free. 


terday had cried ‘‘ Hosanna!’’ Savona- 
rola was surprised when they began to 
strip from him his robe. ‘* Holy dress, 
how I longed to wear thee! I do not 
leave thee. ‘Thou art taken from me."’ 
The bishop who was to degrade him said, 
‘I separate thee from the church mili- 
tant and triumphant ;"’ but Savonarola, 
with quiet composure, corrected him, say- 
ing, ‘Militant, not triumphant; your 
church is not triumphant !’’ And tlere 
they hung him in a chain, and burned 
him. The Medici regained their power ; 


and the Florentines saw they had killed 
their best friend, and for centuries they 
have strewn the place where he died with 
flowers every 23d of May. 

So, by exiled poet, by persecuted as- 
tronomer, by martyred monk, have the 
doors of our liberties been wr | ! 

















The late Dr. iv... em the University of Penn- 
ag ge wrote to Edwin S. Johnston: “} have know!l- 
entiely cured cases (of stammering) which have | 
been entirely cured by, tg 
a _ Wattles & Co., publishers of | 
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structions given at ycur home by mail. Low rates and 
easy payments. Ask for casaies and trial lessons free. 
Russell ussell’s College, Danville, Pa. 
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“Personally conducted 
excursions, $157. 
ickets on _ instal- 
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circular. Agents 

Paris wanted in every 
town. 


The Excursion Company General, 
_131 South sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Buy Wall 
Paper Right 


bh are going to Ig - 4 
or the whole house,wri 
us are our book for new ya tn 
cane fi kind of wall paper from 
a mga design to the most 
elaborate embossed effects, at 
one-third the ordinary price. 
The right buying of wall paper 
fe the difference between an 
artistic home and an ordinary 
heuse. The danger of wrong 
Daying le elfminated when se- 
leetions are made from vur eat- 


alogue. 
Agents Wanted in every town 
to sell wall paper from our sam- 
le books. Large commission. 
rite to-day for particulars, 
ONAS. M. N. KILLEN, 
1981-1283 Filbert 8t., Philade!phia, Pa. 
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Canna Lily ums tor poly owers. 
BULBS 1 new wCANNA I ILY, “Crimson 
| Queen” ; 1 double To ‘uberose ; 1 Bilver 
ybrid Giadiolas; 2 Butterfly do. , 38 
Ciliates Wisteria ; tu lovely mixed Oxalis, 


“REW @ T° — a te nad 
120 Pages, order. 


The Conard & Jones Co., "Box West Grove, Pa, 
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| 

Leading American Seed Catalog 

| for 1899,—mailed FREE to all. 

A bright book of 176 pages, with elegant colored 
| plates and illustrations from mature. Gives much vaha- 


able new information. THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
| in cash prizes. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


VITALITY. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Cives Vigor without drawing from 
to-morrow’s supply. 
Take no Substitute. 
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WATCH AND CHAIN "= ONE DAY'S WORK | 
Ree cecsensmnoascnar eS) 


Boys and a Nickel-plated 
Watch, also a bi Se ast Cha ots hee wee 


1% doz. packages of Biuine at 10 cents each. 
Send your full address by return mail, and 
we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a 
large Premium List. 


No money required. 
BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concord Junction, '¥ Mass. | 


” Church Furnishings 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, or oil. Send 
| dimensions. _ Est Am nd and 
i. rink, sst Pearl St., New York 


re ag Secs 


Foundry Co Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH 
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te Cinc:anath 








LIGHT 


| BROWN’S N’S feat! 


Sold in an. rn, ne J imitations, 
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‘* Chart of Christ’ s 
Journeyings 


Prepared by C. E. Arnold, A.M. 


‘THis chart ingeniously combines an 

outline harmony of the Gospel story 
of Christ's journeyings with four clear 
maps of the journeys so arranged that 
the whole complicated sequence of 
journeys, places, and events can be seen 
at a glance, im an attractively compact 
and comprehensive form. 

The chart gives information that is 
obtainable otherwise only by laborious 
research and comparison. It is needed 
alike by expert Bible student and aver- 
age Bible reader. The price makes it 
easy to get. 
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Printed ona single sheet of linen map 
paper folded within stiff cloth covers. 


Price, 20 cents 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publ: thers. 


OHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. P 
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** BUSTLE.-IS NOT INDUSTRY” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 


house. ‘This picture shows the wrong way. Do 


you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO and try it in your next house-cleaning, 
and you will appreciate the difference so much 


that you will never be without it again. 


B. & B. 


Lace curtains by mail 


Make a feature of large variety of pretty 
styles here—getting the business because 
every one who investigates and looks to their 
own self-interest sees it pays to send here— 
pays them as to variety, style, and price. , 

Send for picture book of new Lace Curtains, 
65c. to $5.00 pair,—note the choice patterns 
at $1.00, $2.50 and $3.50 pair. 

Just the time o’ year when ‘most every 
household has new curtains to buy-—and if 
they’re to be bought where you can buy best, 
we've a strong glaim for the preference. 

Book is free—send your name and address. 
Wash Goods and Novelties—top notch as- 
sortments, 8c. to $1.25. 

100 styles choice American Percales, 12 4c. 

Splendid Ginghams, toc. 

White Madras, for Shirt Waists, 20c. 

Fine colored Madras, 1§c. and 20c. 

Finest imported Madras and corded effects, 
25c., 35¢.,—handsome pinks, violets, and 
Wedgewood blues. 

Send name and address now for new illus- 
trated catalog—ready soon after April Ist. 
Over 200 pages—pictures of the new suits, 
shirt waists, skirts, etc. It’s free, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 


Allegheny, Pa. 








Collars sna 


LINEN: E Cuffs. 


Stylish, convenient, economical. Made of 
fine cioth, finished in 
fpure starch, and ex- 
actly resemble fash- 
jionable linen goods. 
Laundry Work 
When soiled discard. 
Ten Collars or five 
irs of Cuffs, 25cts. 








REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 
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Copy of letter recently received by the Waltham Watch Co. 


Hong Kong, Oct. 17, 1898. 


Gentlemen: 

It may interest you to know that one 
of your watches was bought by me some 
time early in 1882 and has been knock- 
ing about all over the world ever since. 
It still keeps perfect time and I have 
often used it for navigating purposes 
instead of the ship’s watch. 

Yours sincerely, 


J. W. Fantlough, 
Lieut. Royal Navy, 


H. M. S. Grafton. 


The American (Waltham) Watch Co. 
Mass. 
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No better Machine at any price. 
#5 Artineten Machine for...... 919.50 
Other Wechines $4.00, 611.50 and 815.00 
all attachments free, ever 100,000 in 
nee. Catalogue and te<timeniats free 
W rite today for Vane treieht offer, 


5 164 West VanBores ote 1 
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O’Neill’s 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Dry Goods, 
‘Fancy Goods, 

Cloaks, Costumes, 
Rich Millinery, 

House Furnishings, etc. 


THE GREATEST MAIL-ORDER 
HOUSE IN AMERICA 


Send for Our Catalegue 


Ready about April ro. 


It illustrates and tells you all about the 

tremendous variety of goods we sell. 

A postal card will bring it to you. We 

have a mail-order department with a 

corps of trained hands, every one an expert in his or her particular line, and 
each one of them always at your service. 








NO MONEY REQUIRE 


April 1, 1899 . 


Save Repair Bills. 


PS fen S 8 tegen 
not lose sight of the fact that many 
machines are poorly and cheaply 
constructed and demand frequent 
TOPAIS.. 20 co co 00 00 00 60 00 00 00 00 00 


Che Smith Premier 
Cupewriter 
is built on scientific principles, is of 
simple parts, is the most durable 
machine made, the most economical 
to buy. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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to an independent and _ honorable 
career for both men and women is 
often fotind in the compact and 
easily operated keyboard of the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


A thorough mastery of the.Remington 
means ability to do the work that the 
business world has need of. 


Wyckoff, Seamans, & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York 


Gold Plated Chatelaine 


plated Chatelaine, 14 
fined ring, for selling 20: of. con 


LADIES’ GOLD 
PLATED BEAUTY PINS 


AT 6 GENTS EACH. 
(Regular price 10 cents.) 


No Money Required in Advance 


Heit Just send us your name and ad- 
(w ) dress, saying you will sell the 
~ | Pins or return them, and we will 

“@ mail them at once, on receipt of 
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Sontgners Shoes. 
ealth=giving Shoes. 
Good fitting Shoes. 
Shoes that give you character. 
Send fur Catalogue free. 


Raiston Heaith Shoe Makers, 
Campetlo, Mass. 


dn ordering goods, or in making inguiey con- 


| cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York 


will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advert'sements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 


publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





